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MR. BROWNSON’S NOTIONS OF FOU- 
- RIER’S DOCTRINE. 
(Continued from page 204.) 

In our last number we gave about one- 
half of the recent essay on Social Ameliora- 
tion, by Mr. Brownson, in such comments 
as occurred to us in a hasty, perusal of its 
strange positions. We now furnish our 
readers with the remaining portion of the 
essay, with some further remarks. Let us 
say, im the outset, however, that we make 
these remarks, not so much to affect Mr. 
Brownson’s own mind, the laws by which 
it operates being unknown to us, so that 
we should hardly know how to address 
him, but simply for the elucidation of topics 
whieh he has been pleased to inisrepresent 
to the minds of others. 

Phe following is the closing part of his 
argument : 

«« We press this point upon those who are 
demanding social ameliorations. We show- 
ed in the article in our April number, head- 
ed, No Church, No Reform, that there is 
no reform possible without the ministry of 
the Church, which not only represents our 
- faith in the supernatural, but which actually 
embodies supernatural power, and brings 
down the Holy Ghost to the aid of human 
effort.. We now say, and proceed to show, 
__ thatthis Church must be onx and caTuHo.ic, 
3 ore i! itcan afford us no aid. NoChurch, no 

_ Reform, we began by saying; we now say, 
No Reform under Sectarianism. With the 
: w cut up into hostile sects, 
each with its special idea, special point of 
view, special law, no scheme of reform, 
however wisely devised, or however just 
and practicable in itself, can avail anything. 

_ This position we could demonstrate from 
history, and we hold it not difficult to prove 
that the general condition of society, in a 
temporal as well as a spiritual point of view, 
has deteriorated, and been steadily deterio- 
raling, ever since the great schism in the 
sixteenth century; but we choose, for the 
present, to take a shorter course, and to de- 
monstrate it by considerations which all 
_ can appreciate, and which none can gain- 
say.( 1) 

We will add here, however, that we may 
avoid all occasion for misapprehension, that 
Wwe are not opposed to industrial associa- 
tions, nor do -we at all question the import- 
ance—if you will, the necessity—ot organi- 
zing industry on new and better principles; 
but we are decidedly opposed to all assogia- 
tions for reform in any case, or in any de- 
partment, not founded on the principles, 
and under the sanction and control of the 
Church. (2) Either God hasestablished the 





















Church as the medium of the good he de- 
signs us to receive or to work out, or he has 
not. The Church either is this medium, or 
itis not. If it is not, then we have nothing 
more to say, and nothing to do but to fold 
our a: and remain inactive, till Provi- 
dene tleres anew in our behalf; if it is 
this mediuin, the divinely appointed instru- 
ment of human regeneration, of social as 
well as individua! progress, then we should 
be contented with it, and confine ourselves 
to its principles, and to such modes ot ac- 
tion as it ordains. <A multitude of associa- 
tions have sprung up in our midst, that we 
shall one day see cause to regret. The 
Church is superceded in the affections of a 
great majority of our church-going people, 
by Abolition Societies, Moral Reform So- 
cieties, Temperance Societies, and the hike. 
Temperance is, no doubt, a cardinal viriue ; 
but associations out of the Church, for the 
suppression of intemperance, ought not to 
be tolerated, can be tolerated by no consis- 
tent Churchmian ; for they say at once, the 
Church is inadequate to the work of main- 
taining the morals of the’ €ommunity, which 
is to condemn the Church in the severest 
terms, and to declare it utterly unworthy of 
our support. (3) 

Associations within the bosom of the 
Church, authorized and controlled by it, as. 
a part of its own minisiry, as it were, may 
be very proper, and of the highest utility. 
So assciations formed for the purpose ame- 
liorting our social] condition, of rendering 
more just and equal our industrial relations, 
to remove the great disparity of conditions 
which now obtains, to elevate, the poorer 
and more numerous classes, physically as 
well as morally and intellectually,—formed, 
not on Fourier principles, but on those of 
the Gospel, under the express sanction and 
control of the Church, we are far from be- 
lieving would be mischevous; nay, we be- 
lieve they might do much, very much, to- 
wards realizing the kingdom of God on the 
earth, and hastening forward the time when 
the whole earth shal} be the Lord’s and all 
its inhabitants, filled with his epirit, and 
sealed for immortality. But these associa- 
tions, by whatever name they are called, 
must look not to Saint-Simon, Charles Fou- 
rier, or to Robert Owen, for the theory of 
life on which they must build, and the ex- 
position of the principles after which they 
must organize the human race; but to Christ 
the Son of God, and to the authorized in- 
terpreters of his will ; (4) and moreover, they 
must associate, not because they would gain 
more in wealth and pleasure, but because 
they would make greater sacrifices for God, 
and attain to higher degrees of Christian 
sanctity. The feelings, the convictions, 
which carry men into the association, must 
be those which led to the establishment of 
monasteries and convents, although the rules 





may he different. Yet we have some doubts, 
whether the associations which do not re- 
cognize celibacy, as one of the fundamental 
rules, will ever succeed. The experiment 
of a married order, which was tried in the 


thirteenth century, failed, became so corru 


that it was supressed by the authority of the 
Church ; and the miserable remains of the” 
party concerned are now known only as an 
heretical sect, which passes generally under 


the name o! Beghard,—the forerunners, as 


some term them of Protestantism,—treally 
so, we may believe, of the Anabaptists-— 
But be all this as it may, we mean to offer 
no objections to such associations, for in- 
dustrial reforms, or the reorganization of in- 
dustry, as may be formed, as we have said, 
on the principles of the Gospel, and under 
the sanction and control of the Church. (5) 
But here comes up a serious difficulty. — 
What do you mean by the Church? Do 
you mean that the association should be 
formed on the principles, and under the 
sanction and control, of some one of the re- 
ligious sects? If so, which sect? And 
why that sect rather fhan another? 
weare. We have proved that we can ac- 
complish nothing without the Church; but 
we see now that we can accomplish néthing 
with it, if it be but a mere aggregate of con- 
flicting and hostile sects. Suppose we get 
the phalanx established. hile we are 
working to get it established, zeal for asso- 
ciation, the excitement of the labor itself, 
sustains us, and we do not feel very deeply 
the absence of religious faith and worship. 
We satisfy ourselves with the idolatrbus 
worship we ofler to Assocition. But we 
will suppose this labor over, that the pha- 
lanx, or township, is organized, the groups 
and series all constituted, the music-box 
wound up, and set to playing the tunes itis 
constructed to play. Well, one of the two 
conseqnences must necessarily follow’:— 
1. Either total indifference to all religious 
matter, and then the association must fall to 
pieces for the want of organic pri 3‘ OF, 
2. Sectarian controversies will arise, andthe 
phalanx will be dissolved through the bit- 
terness and alienation of the members, * 


. . . * 
Fourierism proposes to organize families de 


into the phalanx or township; townships — 
into counties; counties into states; 
states into one grand harmonic association 
for the race. The phalanx, in its grand 
scheme of association, is the unit, of which 
groups, series, and individuals are the frac- 
tions. Now this unity, or integer, thatis to 
say, this whole number, is composed of &a 
some fifteen hundred or two thousand indi- 
viduals, distributed into groups and sefies 
according to their natural temperaments, 
aptitudes, and attractions; and of course, 
unless perfect harmony can he maintained 
between the individuals in the series, and 
between the series in the group, and “the 
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groups in the phalanx, there can be no pha- 
: t 


erian harmony, the whole plan fail, 
and Fourierism {fall to the ground. Fourier 
and his disciples seek the guaranty of this 
harmony in human nature. They say, man 
and nature are constructed originally in har- 
mony, that one is adapted to the other. The 
principles of this harmony Fourier has dis- 
covered; he has ascertained al] the origina! 
passions of human nature, and, by the rule 
of permutations and combinations, deter- 
mined the number of changes and variations 
it is possible to introduce; then he has 
passed from man to nature and ascertained 
the same in regard to that, and has given 
the result of the whole in his Theory of 
Association, or doctrine of Universal Unity. 
Now, once arrange all the outward circum- 
stances which are to affect men, according 
to the ascertained laws and possible chan- 
ges and Variations of man and of nature, 


and, of necessity, the desired harmony is! 


produced and secured. Soa Fourierist can- 
not comprehend the necessity of any thing 
to preserve the harmony of the phalanx, 
when once it is established. The security 
is in the pladunsterian arrangement itseli, 
and cannot fail, unless either man or nature 
sha!l undergo a fundamental change. (6) 
But this, plausible as it may seem, is not 
conclusive. If man and nature were ori- 
inally created in harmony, if one was per- 
ectly adapted to the other, and started, so 
to say, in tune, whence the present discord ? 
And if, notwithstanding the original har- 
mony and perfect mutual adaptation, this 
discord has been possible, what sha!l hinder 
it from being still possible after the organi- 
zation of the phalanx ? 
The Fourierist must assume one of two 
things ; either that man is free, or that he is 


mot iree, and is only a sort of musical box, 


he may again get out of harmony, for he 
has nothing to keep him in harmony, which 
he had not at first; if he is free, therefore 
capable of abusing his freedom, what shall 
guaranty us that he will not abuse it again, 
as he did in Eden? The Fourierists resolve 
that they are Christian believers ; then they 


‘must own that man hai in Eden every de- 


- Bire gratified as perfectly as will be the case 


in the phalanx, and yet he abused his free- 


_ dom, sinned, and in volved all humanity in 


¥ 


the guilt of his transgression. Shall we be 
told that there will be no temptation to sin? 


~» Why not, and as much as there was in 
_ Eden? Why may not the serpent find his 


Way into the phalanx, anda new Eve, 
moved -by curiosity. or Avantonness, put 
forth her hand and pluck the forbidden 
fruit? More than all this, is it certain that 
no Man can sin without an external tempta- 
tion or solicitation to sin? Nay, do our Fou- 
rierists need to be told, that the very pros- 
perity they promise would be itself a source 
of sin, that man under it would wax proud, 
rebellious, and therefore sinful? * Jeshuron 
waxed fat and kicked.” When men grow 
fat, we must expect them to kick, and 
against all laws, human and divine. (7) 
We. say, then, that you cannot find in 
human nature the organic principle you 
need, nor the necessary guaranties of har- 
mony, even if once introduced. This or- 
i principle and these guaranties can be 
ound only in religion, in the life of the 
Gospel. If this life, which is the life of 
love ani sacrifice, be suffered to die out, 
and men become indifftrent to all spiritual 
matters, with their thoughts and affections 
confined to this life and to this planet, with 
all their appetites and passions gratified, 
they become too near akin to the brutes that 


perish, to’ beable to maintain any thing like 
social order, or a communal! ar.angement. 
The pha'anx would have no bond, no prin- 
ciple which would hold it together, even as 
io its form. 

But on the other hand, suppose the mem- 
bers to be deeply interested in religious mat- 
ters, but belonging to different and hostile 
sects, would there be harmony in the pha- 
lanx? O, they would tolerate each others 
differences! Toleration is, however, the 
very thing which is impossible to a sincere 
and earnest mind, for any thing which is 
not held to be indifferent. Now, you must 
either make the member more interested in 
something else than they are in religion, £0 
much so, that they become indifferent to re- 
ligion, and then the phalanx fails through 
religious indifference ; or you must suffer 
them to hold religion to be the paramount 
consideration, the one thing ne , and 
then toleration is out of the questiow. Sin- 
cere, earnest individuals, members of diffe- 
rent communions, will not, cannot, have 
that warm, cordial fellow-feeling without 
which the Fourier phalanx cannot operate. 
So again, differences of faith and worship 
would alienate one phalanx from another. 
The Protestant phalanx will hold no inter- 
course wilh the Catholic, and the Ca!vinis- 
tic phalanx and the Unitarian wil] be mere- 
ly two phalanxes drawn up for battle. The 
same remarks are applicable to all other di- 
visions. If, then, we are to have associa- 
tion at all, under any circumstances which 
can promise any thing, we must get rid of 
sectarianism, and have only one Catholic 
Church. (8) 

In our view, contrary to the views of the 
associationists,.the Church is the highest, 
the paramount .association; and without 
unity, harmony, in that, it is in vain to 
look for it in any thing below it. We can 
never consent to an order of things which 
would raise industrial associations above 
the Church, or render our interest in what 
concerns our industrial relations superior to 
our interest in what pertains to our relations 
to the eternal God, and to the world to come. 
The religious interests, represented by the 
Church, must always be, in every moral state 
of society, the great and engrossing interests ; 
if they areso, you can effect nothing in sub- 
ordinate interests, while in relation to these 


religious interests you are divided, separated, 


alienated, and hostite. - Our first duty, then, 
is, if we weuld effect any thing by way of 
association, to return to the unity of the 
Church, tsrough which we may come to 
one faith, one baptism, one calling, one 
spirit. Having, thus, unity in that which 
is highest, we may easily obtain it in that 
which is lowest. We pray our associa- 
tionists to consider this, and learn that the 
Church question is the first and paramount 
question. Return to the unity and catholi- 
city of the Church,—and then? 


And then, what? Perhaps then it will 
be found that the phalansterian organiza- 
tion of society will not be necessary ; per 
haps then it will be found that to organize 
society, with a special view to wealth and 
enjoyinent, is not, after all, either the Chris- 


| tian method, or that which man’s highest 


good here or hereafter demands. But be 
this as it may, we shall have then an au- 


thority competent to resolve our doubts and } 


to direct our labors. (9) 

It is strange how slow we are to believe 
Him who rebuked us for being troubled 
about many things, and declared that ** one 
thing only is needful.” If we would di- 





minish the poverty and suffering of the 








‘world, we should not labor to nvultiply ma- 


terial riches, or to facilitate the acquisition 
uf this world’s goods, but to restrict men’s 
bodily wants, and turn their activity in a 
moral and spiritual direction. St. Bernard, 
living on the water in which pulse had 
been boiled, laboring at the head. of his 
monks, is more to be envied than Apicius 
at his feast ; and far better was it for Laza- 
rus, who begged the crumbs that fell from 
the rich man’s table, than for the richeman 
who fared sumptuously every day. On 
wishes, wishes grow; one desire gratified, 
a stronger takes its place; one demand an- 
swered, another and a greater is made. The 
richest man in this world’s goods has more 
wants he cannot satisfy, than has the poor- 
est beggar himself; and to die of starvation 
is not more terrible, view the matter rightly, 
than to die of a surfeit. You must once 
more make voluntary poverty honorable, 
and cannonize anew, not your rich old sin- 
ner, gorged with the spoils of the widow 
and orphan,—whose eyes stand out with 
fatness, whose heart vaunts itself against 
the Lord,—but the man who voluntarily 
submits to poverty, that he may lay up 
riches in heaven, where neither moth nor 
rust doth corrupt, nor thieves break through 
and steal. You cannot serve God and mam- 
mon; and the Fourier attempt to reconcile 
the service of one with that of the other 
will tarn out a miserable failure, aad cover 
with merited disgrace all concerned in mak- 
ing it. 

Goi has told us what is the kingdom of 
heaven, in what it consists, and. how we 
may enter therein. He has not left us to 
the dim, uncertain light of our own unillu- 
mined minds, but has himself pointed out 
the way; has himself given us the law 
which is a lamp to our feet and a light to 
our path. We must follow his law, walk 
in his way, or all our efforts, however well 
meant, however sincere and earnest, will be 
worse than vain. O, why can we not con- 
sent to believe that God is wiser than man, 
and that his thoughts are above ourthoughts, 
and his ways better than our ways?  Be- 
lieve me, my friends, we show more wis- 
dom in adhering to God’s word, in follow- 
ing his Church, than we do in leaving the 
fountain of living waters, and hewing out 
cistarns for ourselves, broken cisterns that 
can hold no water. Raise man above the 
world, if you would make him blessed while 
in the world 


(1.) We have no doubt that Mr. Brown- 
son could. prove what he asserts, viz: that 
the condition of society has deteriorated 
since the Reformation, but he would take a 
very imperfect view of the subject to asctibe 
this deterioration wholly to the reformation. 
It has arisen from other causes than those 
invulved in the dispute between Catholics 
and Protestants. Those causes are thede- 
fective organizations of our societies. » Fou- 
rer has shown, with a force of demonstra- 
tion which it seems to us impossible to re- 
sist, that nine permanent scourges have. re- 
sulted from the want of a right organization 
in society—as Poverty, Fraud, Oppression, 
War, Derangement of Climates, Artificial 
Diseases, vicious schemes of improvement, 
Universal Selfishness and Duplicity of Ac- 
tion, which no amount of virtue or religion in 
the scattered individuals of society alone 
could have prevented. They are organic 
evils and require an organic remedy. They 
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are not superficial or loca] disyases which the 
timely application of some external salve, 
in the way of alms, or some internal medi- 
cament in the way of mere benevolent prin- 
ciple can cure. Nothing short of a remedy 
that can reach the organic functions of so- 
ciety is at-all alequate to the healthy resto- 
ration of the patient. 


Now this is a kind of remedy that has 
never been proposed by any of the Churches 
—Roman or Protestant—for the excellent 
reason that they have none of them sought 
for this kind of remedy, and consequently 
did not find it. Christ, it is true, told them 
to seek that they might find, but the larger 
number, we fear, went looking after very dif- 
ferent objects from those rerquired to destroy 
poverty, fraud, and suflering among the 
people. The Romish Church was, per- 
haps, foremost in seeking things which did 
not concern her peace and advancement; 
but, at the same time, we must say in jus- 
tice that her arrangements for the alfeviation 
of the condition of the masses, were supe- 
rior to any that have been devised by the 
Protestants. She has always, in theory, 
acknowledged her obligations to the poor, 
and to some extent fulfilled them in her 
material provisions, while she has been la- 
mentably and systematically deficient in her 
spiritual nourishment. Had she been faith- 
ful, in all respects, there never would have 
been occasion for a reformation out of the 
Church. It was because she grew proud, 
and fai'ed to make provision for her people, 
materially and spiritually, that she has been 
smitten with delusions. If her popes and 
councils had sought God's organization of 
society instead of pursuing the beggarly ele- 
ments of this world, they would have made 
her.the glory and ornament of the earth, 


the representative of God, the ark of safety, 


and an infallible guide into all truth. 


(2) We should like to know from Mr. 
Brownson, what “the principles” of the 


Church are, in regard to “industrial asso- 


ciations.” We have: been a pretty faithful 
reader of her history.and of her authenti- 
cated publications; yet) we cannot call to 
mind any one of them in which these “ prin- 
ciples” are even mentioned. As the ‘*ne- 
cessity”’ of such associations is admitted, it 
seems to us important that the plan for the 
organization of them should be made public. 
Does it hold to individual property or the 
community system—the system of wages 
or that of equal labor? If Mr. Brownson 
will be kind enough to apply to his Bishop, 
or to the venerable Papa at Rome, for the 
documents in which the matter is explained, 
we will do all that we can to give them a 
Circulation. In this region they appear to 
be most strangely neglected. The larger part 
of the members of tHe Church, as we see 
them around us daily, would be greatly 
benefitted by the application of “ principles 
of industrial association ;” for now they are 
dragging out life in rags and wretcheJness, 
in miserable huts on the banks of our ca- 





nals, or more miserable cellars in the dense. 


ly crowded and noisome parts of the city 
themselves and their children in a stat 
of great degradation, with most imperfec 
education, half the time starving, and bu 
for the Temperance Society—out of th 
Church—mostly drunkards. Is this th 
kind of organization which THE Churcl 
provides? Are these the “principles o' 
industrial association,’ which alone Mr 
Brownson approves? If they are, we wil 
say, with all deference to his infallible anc 
inspired authority, that we think we know 
where he could find much better! Nor de 
we believe that the mass of ignorant and 
debased Germans and Irish, who throne 
the sinks of our cities, would be at all in- 
jured by being transferred to some good 
domain in the country, where they should 
find pure air, comfortable habitations, plenty 
to eat, enough work and education for thei: 
children, and the untrammelled worship of 
God, accerding to the ceremonies and creeds 
of the Churches in which they have been 
reared. Even if the Church did not give 
her “* sanction and control,” we hardly think 
that the experiment of placing them in such 
a condition would lead to very frightful re- 
sults. 

(3) “ Either the Church is the medium 
of the good God designs us to receive, or it 
is not.” Suppose we say that it is a medi- 
um—the highest medium, if you please— 
does it follow that it is the only medium? 
Every thing that God has made, if rightly 
used, is a medium of good toman. Nor does 
man’s using God’s gifts right/y, always de- 
pend upon the sanction and control of the 
Church. He sends his rain upon the just 
and the unjust, and both partake of the bles- 
sings it bring with it, in the shape of fresh 
air and fruitful fields. An ample dinner is 
a medium of good, especially to a hungry 
stomach, even when that stomach has not 
consulted THE Church. A beautiful piece 
of natural scenery—the mighty mountain, 
the solitude and grandeur of the ocean, an 
exguisite painting—a noble poem—the so- 
ciety of learned and upright men—the sweet 
smiles of woman—are all mediums ot more 
or less good, nor does the full realization of 
their benefits depend exciusively upon the 
sanction and contro! of the Church. There 
is an anecdote of an inveterate joker, who 
was accustomed to say that “he hadn’t 
been to church for twenty years, and he 
never enjoyed better health.” Are there 
no ministries of good to those who do not 
know of the existence of the Romish 
Church? or were there none to those who 
lived before it was established ? 

If Mr. Brownson means that every bles- 
sing of lite comes through Christ, then we 
admit what he says, for ** by him were al] 
things made, and without him was not any 
thing done which is done.” Or if he means 
that all the workings of Providence are de- 
signed for the sake of the Church, then our 
only disagreement with him is in the fact 


hat he confines these glorious promises to 
. particular and exclusive communion. . 
As to the latter part of this paragraph, in 

vhich the writer inveighs against the vari- 
us benevolent societies of the day, let us 
isk, if their existence is not a signal proof 
hat the Churches have been unfaithful in 
he discharge of their duties? If the Church 
iad been willing to respond to the benevo- 
ent aspirations of men, there would have 
uisen no necessity for these extraneous 
iencies. Above all, if the Church had 
ven sufficiently tolerant to enable all. who 
icknowledge Christ to work together in the 
prosecution of their common objects, these 
Associations would not now be almost the 
only platform on which Christians of near- 
ly all creeds could unite in worship and 
work. Instead of denouncing these asso- 
ciations—inadequate as they are to the ends 
they propose to accomplish,we should rather 
rejoice that there are places in which even 
an imperfect exhibition of Christian union 
and love can be made—that there are brief 
periods of exemption from the hellish spirit 
of bigotry and exclusiveness. 

(4) Mr. Brownson, it seems, condescends 
to favor associations, ** founded not on the 
principles of Fourier, but on those of the 
Gospel.” Well, we say that the principles 
of Fourier are the principles of the Gospel. 
Let us recur to the general formula of Uni- 
versal Unity which includes the whole of 
Fourier’s principles, and see if there is any 
less in it than is embraced in Chiristianity. 
By Universal Unity, we mean first the unity 
of Man with Nature, which is realized by 
the full and harmonic development of the 
human body, and of the ‘‘passions” eonnect- 
ed with the five senses, through the agency 
of industry in its various branches, such as 
agriculture, manufactures, &c. and creative 
art, such as painting, architecture, gastro- 
nomy, &c ; second, the unity of Man with 
Man in the various social relations, which 
are those of friendship, love between the 
sexes, the family, and ambition or corporate 
sympathy—all which relations, are to be 
brought into the highest state of purity and 
happiness, by the harmonic regulation of 
society ; and third, the Unity of Man with 
God, or the full and perfect reconciliation of 
the will of Man, now somuch revolted, to 
the Will of God, his Creator. Does Chris- 
tianity propose to do more than this for 
Humanity? If it does, we should like to 
see the particular omitted in the generaliza- 
tion, pointed out; and if it does not, then it 
must be confessed that the theory of Uni- 
versal Unity sums up the whole of the ge- 
neral aims of Christianity. It is true, the 
gospels’ say nothing about ‘ Industry,” 
but they take it for granted, particularly in 
the passages which speak of rendering the 
body a fit temple for the Holy Ghost, by 
which is no doubt meant that the body is to 
be purifyed and perfected to the extent to 
which it is susceptible of healthy develop- 
ment. In their aims, then. the system of 





Fourier and the Gospel are one. 
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| ba But. Mr. Broyneon will say, the.means} aButywe do not accept Mr. Brownson’: | lesires, is then . the-link of. universal unity: 








ie Mi " you propose for carrying out theeeaime, gre} peculiar interpretation of the Church:as yet -{ whieh: binds the soul of man to heaven: 


: _. ..<"social organization, whilst the means pro-{ nor can we, unless we unlearn all that-we| wh. yet.on Earth, and every seventh 

Ne posed by Christ were his Church. Admit} have read of history. We are compelled | ‘unctionin material and spiritual life, should 
) “ 4 the position—admit that Christ did establish | until new light breaks upon us, to regari | he religious and diverge from earthly satis- 
t a Church, and that that Church is discovera- | the Church as the whole body of men ex- | faction to immediate heavenly aspiration as 


| ble as an existing external body—then we | isting in various organizations, who are in- 
r say, that Christ meant his Church to be a | spired by the eternal Word—to which body | rifice of self to God and universal unity. 
, progressive church. He intimated that much | we profess to belong, and to which we offe: ; This is the principle which leads Fourier 


i He that he had said to his earlier disciples | our discoveries for adoption, assured tha!}'oo» © ¢agroup of self-denial in every 


could not be understood, but that they should | they will be found the most powerful means ; corporation of industrial activity ina uni- 


ted body, as well as an especial corpora- 


an act of self-denial and devotedness, or sa- 


ato be ‘‘guided” eventually into all truth.—| for the extension of our common Christiani- 
oe Now, unless the Church has already attain- | ty that have yet been vonchsafed to Huma-jtion of the Clergy.as the Spiritual Pas- 
\ ed all truth, there is some truth which it} nity. Asa peculiar school of thinkers, we |tors of the flock. It universalises the 
bs Aye has to learn. The method of renderiag the} condemn no denomination, but we say ioltaligigns aspiration and reduces it to prac- 
| 





spirit of religion collectively practical, is of | all, «here is truth, you are bound to take jtice as a principle of self-denial and devot- 
his nature. It has thus far not been dis-| it, or live on in comparative inefficiency.” | edness in every sphere of action in society ; 
\ i closed to THe Church; yet we maintain} (5) In regard to the motives which should ea all the special groups and corporations 
that itis known. We assert that a man of! induce men to “associate,” we agree with the | of religious self-denial in both temporal and 


spiritual life, in every sphere of art and sci- 
ence, industry and education, commerce, go- 
vernment, and general economy, will be 
controlled by the established clergy ; so that 
self-denial and religious purity will run 


Genius has been raised up to show us the! Reviewer that they should be, *‘ not wealth | 

hf true mode of organising society, for the|and pleasure, but the higher degrees of | 
} collective reception and practice of religious} Christian sanctity.” So far as the older 
} | fi truth. We hold that we can prove his me- | Christians, then, went into monastic life to 
: thod to be true, by the analogies of univer- | subserve the will of God, we are willing to 


twit sal nature. We say that our principle of | approve their motives; but we doubt whe-! through all the veins of social life, and pu- 
i q | organization pervades all the kingdoms of | ther a life of contemplation and bodily ma- | rify existence in its very source. 
ihe Creation, that the principle has been disco-| ceration is the best way of fulfilling that] «This would be impossible in false and 
AW vered, and that as the Providence of God} will. We think that a life of useful and/; 

é 

r 

‘ 

: 


individualized society, as it exists at present, 
must be universal, extending to society, as| active industry is more near to the destiny 


, but in genuine associative unity according 
wel] as to the meanest insect or plant, society | that God designed for us, than the continual 


to the principles ordained by Providence, it 
must be gradually organized according to the | pattering of prayer; and with regard to the 


*'is not only practicable but essential to the 
progressive requirements of that method. We | scourging of the flesh, we have too much purity of life, both individually and collect- 


propose thistruth tothe Church; we insist| respect for the body He has given us, to ively. It is the bond of universal unity, 
itis the duty of the Church to adopt it;/ abuse it either by unnatural indulgences or! the christian principle of truth and heaven- 
3 but whether the Church adept it or not, itis] still more unnatural mortifications. At the ly self-denial manifested in all mankind, as 

nevertheless true. Our position is not a po- | same timé, let us add, that our system em-! Chris; himself was manifested individually 
sition of antagonism to the Church ; on the | braces what we esteem to be the true theo-|in the flesh. The ministersof Christ would 
nae contrary, we wish to enlarge and extend | ry of self-denial and celibacy, very far from|jhen Ke universal in their functions: they 
' the influence of the Church, so that the! Epicureanism, but which we have no space| won’ have direct control in every sphere 





spirit of Christ's religion may cover the} to dwell upon in this place. They are ex-! of ag _h and low, material and spiti- 
i earth as the waters cover the sea. plained in our writings on the higher ques-/ty4., and that contro) would always be di- 
4 i Again, perhaps, Mr. Brownson will in-| tions of philosophy and religion. However, | yine, and through the medium of self-denial, 
iii terpose, “ but the Church has no need of| that our readers may see that our system organized in every corporation as an active 
i | your method—she is already in possession | Omits no aspect of truth, we will give onelelement of life. The divine spirit of Chriet 





of every necessary means.” This we de- quotation on self-denial. It is from one of 





7 , woul’ be in every thing, and every thing in 

| ny, and in proof that she is not, read the | our authorities, and was written three years! jt: but now the Pastors of the people have 
Ri ite word church in what sense you please, ei-| ago, as follows: no hold on them: they cannot penetrate 
by 4 : “ther as a particular communion, or as the! «Self-denial is the essence of religion,|the darkness and the falsehood of material 
bua ~ whole body of worshippers, we appeal to} the principle or bond of universal unity.—|life ; and spiritual destitution is as general 


eighteen centuries of history, in which the 
Church has been struggling for existence in 
Nae the midst of innumerable evils within and 
Wine without. We say, further, that Christ did 

Ai i. not design to inspire his Church immediate- 
HE ly with a knowledge of the principles of 


According to Fourier, it is the seventh note 
or element of every principle of action in the 
soul of man in true development, and every 
corporation in associative unity will contain 
a group of votaries devoted to the service of 
religious unity and self-denial, temporal 


as wo: dly want throughout society. 


«And this must ever be the case so long 
as civilized society is based on incoherency 
amd competition. The very elements of 
science and of progress only tend, in sucha 
state of things, to generate corruption and 





ih) ¢ science. ‘The discovery of these he left to 


the investigation of human reason.  Re- 
searches into the organization of nature, as 
astronomy, geology, chemistry, industry, &c. 
were not the special function of the Church, 
although it was no doubt under obligations to 
adopt truths found in this way as soon as 
they were clearly demonstrated. When the 


and spiritual, corresponding to the sabbath 
orthe seventhday of every week which Go! 
has set apart for worship and religious con- 


* The law of life and universal unity, 
according to Fourier, is this, that ‘ God dis. 
tributes to his creatures, their particular at- 


‘jdeprav' y. It is the duty of the clergy 


then, especially, to aid as im Our work of 
self-denial, to promote the practice of asso- 
ciative unity and neutralize the elements of 
dissolution in society.” 

(6) Here, again, we find another funda- 








mental mistake of our doctrine, but as it is 
one into which a superficial reader might 
readily fall, we shall not rebuke it very se- 
verely in Mr. Brownson. Fourier has him- 
self, in bis writings thus far published, 
dwelt so much upon the external applica- 
tions of « 8 theory, that even some of his 
less instructed disciples have been led into 


tracttons and desires in due proportion to 
| their destinies respectively, and the excepiqa 
| to this law of distribution is, that man, whi 
here on earth, aspires to heaven and a highe 


nd as Pascal has said xd gave ber o 
and as Pascal has said, Ge ber ovsr| destiny than he can here enjoy. This be- 
to the assertion of a great lie, as if to rebuke 


bier 16? | ing the exception to the law of life which 
er for her error. etre ihe Z 
. “ bins him to the earth in his a tractions and 


an opinion upon the scientific discoveries of 
Galileo, she transcended her proper sph ere, | 


* 

\ 
il Roman Church, therefore, attempied to pass 
th) 

| 


am 
- 
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pect to the mere “ phalansterian artange- 
ment.” This would convert the doctrine 
of our teacher into a mere system of na- 
turalism, and is, in the estimation of all 
those who have studied the subject with 
any degree of profundity, a fatal miscon- 
ception. Let us say, then, to Mr. R-own- 
son, that in stating the doctrine, “has 
precisely reversed what we hold, or to use 
a common figure of speech, he his put 
the cart before the horse. We do not 
regard the Phalanstery, as Mr. Brownson 
has quite wittily said, as ‘‘ a musical-box,” 
nor do we look to the mere mechanical or- 
ganization for that glorious harmony which 
is the obviousdestiny of man on earth. The 
organization is the mere body of which the 
animating soul or spirit is religious unity. 
Without that soul the body would be dead. 
It would be like the dry bones in the val- 
ley, a mere receptacle of life, but not life. 
The indwelling spirit of love to God and to 
Man must be there to preserve its existence. 
And it is inthis very particular that it differs 
from the present and all previous organiza- 
tions of society. The existence of these is 
possible, even though all men should hate 
each other, but the Phalanx is only possible 
on the ground that they love each otherand 
leve God. Such, at least, are the views of our 
doctrine set forth in our accredited documents. 
Muiron, the first disciple of Fourier, has pub- 
lished a work in which it is clear through- 
out, that he regards religion as the centre 
and substance of the system. M. Conside- 
rant says that the “ Religion of Love and 
Wisdom alone can unite mt Do- 
herty, among a thousand othe: .» .5 to 
the same effect, says : 

** Religious truth is the princzple of unity 
and harmony, but this cannot be realized in 


practice universally, without a cor: uspond- 


ent unity ef action in the sphere of worldly 
interests; and thence it is that in tue pre- 
gent state of disorder and discord in the 
world, though spiritual light and truth are 
the first in principle and importance; aatural 
light and unitary combination are of prima- 
ry interest as the practical foundation of a 
periect superstructure ; and to frown upon 
the science of industrial unity, as an inferi- 
or thing of mere material importance, is sil- 
ly and thoughtless. The man must be 
emancipated from the degradatio.. of the 
brute before he can be imbued with elevat- 
ed views of God and a future life.” 

Mr. Godwin, in this country, says: 

** We seck to eflect this practical em)odi- 
ment of religious truth and love, in daily 
hfe, by attractive industry and uiitary com- 
bination; neither of which are in themselves 
alone Religious Unity, but the body or col- 
lective form in which alone the ordinances 
of Christianity, the spirit of religion, the 
Universal church, can be incor. “rated prac- 
tically and incessantly, for without the 
Body the Spirit cannot be manifested fully 
on Earth. We do not deny, then, the spi- 





—~-— 


ritual truth of Religion ; we desire to or- spirit ef the man which leads the way in his 
ganize a body to receive that truth ; a prac- | efforts towards cure: but when once the cure 
tical reality, and not a mockery.” is effected, the very health and soundness 
And this language was repeated, in the | of the organism react upon the mind, and 
address and resolutions of our National | impart to it increased elasticity, vigor and 
Convention, which were sanctioned fully by | joyfulness. In the collective body in the 
the whole body of Fourier’s disciples. same way, the mere soundness of the or- 
Any one who will take the pains to un- | ganization will contribute to the intensity 
derstand the theory of the Passions, as|and permanence of its religious life. It is 
taught by our school, will see that it is im- | on this account that our writers have dwelt 
possible to escape this conclusion ; for the | so emphatically upon the necessity of the 
Pivotal Passion of the soul, that which | external organization, generally overlooked 
penetrates and moulds all the other passions, | or imperfectly explained, by the thinkers of 
and around which all the others revolve in | other schools.* 
subordination, is called Unityism, and has! We are now prepared to consider the next 
for its object to unite usin all the functions | objection of Mr. Brownson. 
of life to God. It is, therefore, the passion (7) What, after your Phalanx is form- 
of Religion itself, which means, from its de- | ed, is to keep it together 2” This is the ques- 
tivation religo, ro unITE. To undertake} tion we are about to answer ; but, before 
to form an Association, according to Fou- doing so, we will make one remark. 
ve ee to religious faith and We have no doubt that some, perhaps 
ope for its soul, would be like attempting many, of the practical experiments at unita- 
to form a human body without a heart or a ry life, will fail. ‘They will be begun un- 
head. On this account, we particularly re-| ger 4 want of the necessary material and 
joice that the associations already underta- spiritual elements, and thus not conforming 
ken in this country, have mostly begun in | 44 the law of Wisiom, will fall into embar- 
deep and solemn religious convictions, and rassment and decay. Some, even that be- 


in that spirit alone we trust they will con- gin properly, may through peculiar causes, 


tinue to be conducted. Their success de- be tecken into 4 ents. But any number 
pends solely upon the degree of their reli-| 4¢ failures would not convince us that As- 


gious devotion. sociation is not the destiny of man, which 

Our readers will now see that we do not} must, sooner or later, be realized on earth. 
regard the mere outward arrangement of 
Association to preserve the harmony of the 
Phalanx ; but to the living principles of the 
soul, (called Passions by us,) through 
which, rightly directed, God manifests his 


will, and which, if we obey their dictates, tions to do evil, there will be the presence 


will lead into higher degrees of purity, hap-| of the str ongest motives to do good. There 


: a eG ; 
piness and devotion toGod. Yet these Pas ‘will be few or no temptation to do wrong, 


si j ; or subversive | 7 
sions are subject to a contrary or subversive ‘outwardly, because we could not injure oth- 


movement, and it is only to their dictates, | ers without directly injuring ourselves, and 


as enlightened by Science and Herelation | there will be strong motives to do good, be- 
and the Holy Spirit that we listen. In the : 


|cause by so doing we shall promote our 


iorms of society that have already existed, | ,..., highest good. Besides that, in the ar- 


these passions have been preparing for the. . i ; <i 
higher life of Harmonic Society as the em-| ee aeetnet teasie tare 

« ¥3 cho , © LB ae OST ES ee eee ee 2 ee ee ee 
bryo gathers the different parts of its organi-| *It is a current doctrine, we are aware, 
zation, before it can be brought forth a per- | with some modern physiologists, that Life is 
l hild = tnchithd Gesindt the pecilt the result of organization; but this, it seems 
fect child, or as the child, during the pertod | ¢4 us, js a gross error. Liebig, in his Animal 
of its pupilage, gathers the elements, spiri- | Chemistry, speaks of vitality as a force derived 
tual and material, of its future more vigor- | from the organism; and some of his disci- 


; . ' ples in this country, we are told, have carried 
s xistence. There has | }* w he 
ous and independent existence here | this fanaticism of pretended science so far as 


been for some time religion enough in the | to assert, that if we could bring the various 

heart of Humanity, for the simple organiza- | elements of the corporeal organization toge- 

tions of associative life, and it has only | ther, 4 living being would be the result. This 

. Aes |is no less impious than preposterous. It is 

wanted a body for its reception. __ | the Lire alone that can bring these elements 
Religious unity, then, 1s the life which 


There is every probability, however, to 
suppose that the enterprises commeaced un- 
der wise auspices will not fail. We say 
this, because we believe that in the Phalanx, 
along with the absence of external tempta- 








| into a living unity—yet the bringing of them 
needs a body for its complete and collective together is necessary for the manifestation of 


. . . . that Life. In the same way, in the social 
manifestation. At the same time, let it not body, the life of religious truth and love can 


he overlooked that this rightly organized | only bring together the varivus parts of the 
body will have a powerful retro-active in- | social organization, whilst, at the same time, 
fluence upon the vigor and health of this that organization must be effected before there 


ry y . y, | can be an integral and perfect manifestation 
religious life. Tt would bea beautiful task of social life. It is not the mere chemical 


to explain this reciprocal action at length, | attractiens of the body which make ita living 
but our space will not allow us: we Pcan | organism—the soul is needed ; nor is it the 


. eg ert mere natural attractions of men that can ren- 
only illustrate it briefly by the natural ac der them a living social unity—for the per- 


tion between the mind and body of the in- vading principle of religion is wanting to 
dividual. If the body is diseased, it is the | give it a soul. 
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nity will be ‘afforded | for the "gratification of 
every essential desire, so that any one de- 
sire will not grow up into imperious and 
pefnicious power. Again, a thorough sys- jan 
tern Of unitary education will introduce a 
high and refined standard of manners, while 
the institutions of religion being universally 
diffused, will tend to cement and strengthen 
the bonds of paternal and Christian feeling, 
which the more tightly they are drawn, en- 
large the sphere of spiritual freedom. Thus, 
it will be seen, that associative life appeals 
to every class of motives, to selfism as well 
as to benevolence; but its chief reliance 
would be upon the promises of God, that 
he will come and make his abode with all 
who strive to do his Will, in all their acts. 
He has said, ‘‘ seek and ye shall find, knock 
and-it will be opened unto you”—*‘ come 
all..who will, and partake of the waters 
of life freely ””—** he that cometh to me, I 
will in no wise cast out.” 

If, now, it be further. said, that after all 
there will be some men whe will not “‘seek” 
or ‘* knock” or ‘*come”—men who will 
from pure perversity of nature, resist the 
will of God; we reply, that admitting the 
possibility of such a thing, the supposition 
is an extreme one, and will apply with 
equal force to any mode of social ameliora- 
tion that can be named—to THE Church as 
well as to Association. Whatis to preserve 
the unity of the Church, in those future 
days, when we are told, it will be in its 
glory? You will say, the spirit of God. 
But the spirit of God must operate through 
the freedom of man, and so long as he is 
free, «‘ he is capable of abusing his free- 
dom.” Now, we also trust to the spirit of 
God, working through our freedom, but our 
science teaches usthat in proportion as man 
grows in the knowledge of truth and in the 
practice of religion, his freedom increases 
while his liability to the abuse of that free- 
dom decreases. The danger to be appre- 
hended from the ** perversity ” of individu- 
als would be the greatest in the outset of 
Associative existence, and would become 
less with every year of successful experi- 
ment. Nor would abundance of prosperity 
cause pride and rebellion, because, as every 
one would see, that such abundance was the 
result of conformity to the will of God, there 
would be no inducement to “kick” as 
we ‘‘ waxed fat”—any more than there is 
among the angels of Heaven, whose over- 
flowing felicity is only another motive for 
their devotion to the Source of all Good. 

(&) But, exclaims our reviewer, your very 
religious earnestness would prove a source 
of bickering aud final separation. «Tole- 
ration is impossible to an earnest mind, for 
anything which is not held to be indiffer- 
ent.” Is this so? It may be in the Romish 
Church, but surely it was not so considered 
by Christ and his apostles. «“ Judge not, 
that you be not judged.” * Bless them that 
persecute you.” ‘*He causes his rain to 
fall on the just and on the unjust.” “ Him 





that is without ‘sin, cast the first stone.” 
Cephas, it seems, “tolerated” the false 
teachers in the very bosom of the Church ; 

and Jesus himself sat at meat, and partook 
of the communion with Judas, a thief and 
a har, whom he knew was at the very time 
plot ing his betrayal. But, says Mr. Brown- 
son, toleration is impossible! As perhaps 
he thinks that our blessed Lord was not 
*‘ sincere and earnest” against all manner of 
wickedness. What an absurdity it is! 
Toleration impossible! No! sir, it is only 
impossible to those who know not Christ, 
and are filed with narrow and malignant 
prejudices, from the pit! Unless we have 
utterly misread the life and doctrine of our 
Saviour, toleration is. one of the highest 
features of his religion. ‘‘ Charity,” says 
St. Paul, who seems to us on all occasions 
to have been considerably in earnest, «‘ suf- 
fereth long, and is kind,” « seeketh not her 
own,vs not easily provoked, thinketh no evil,” 
‘‘beareth all things, believeth all things, 
hopeth all things, ENDURETH ALL THINGS.” 
‘«s Brethren, be not children in understanding, 
howbeit in malice ye be children”—of 
which spirit the words and character of our 
Divine Master are full. And it is this spirit 
we hope to bring about, by the ties and 
affinities of a better social life than we now 
enjoy, where nearly all the influences of 
the world tend to neutralize the inspirations 
of the gospel. As to the grounds, then, of 
this toleration which we expect, they are 
explained in the following passage of an 
essay by Mr. Doherty, who has given close 
attention to the religious aspects of our sys- 
tem. He says: 

« But dissonance is requisite in harmony 
as well as consonance, and in the music of 
the sonl, the dissonance of passional varie- 
ty is not less necessary than in common 
music; and the law of perfect equilibrium 
is similar in both ; though, in the present 
state of things, the fallen or perverted soul 
of man is out of tune with perfect love, 
and not so easily subdued to harmony as 
will be finally. The religious sentiment, 
for instance, which ought to be the 
easiest of all to harmonize, will be, at first, 
the most refractory and difficult, intolerant 
and blind, both positively and negatively, or 
superstitiously and sceptically. The low- 
est mode of harmonizing this subversive 
state of passion in the Phalanstery, will 
consist in rational toleration or negative 
charity, according to the positive injunction 
of the Word of God: “ Judge not, that ye 
be not judged.”-—-(Matt. 17. 1.) This is 
negative charity only, because it does not 
lend man any aid or do him any good, it 
merely refrains from persecuting him or 
doing him positive injustice. The Word 
of God being the only standard of authority 
admitted by all religious sects and parties, it 
is the only standard which all the members 
of the Phalanstery are expected to admit. 
The next principle of harmony is the 
Church itself, or Catholic authority based 





on the liberty of private cell: or tole- 
ration of opinion, or negative charity. Our 
views on this question has been expressed 
at some length in the seventh number of 
the “ Monthly Phalaax,’” December, 1842, 
in which it is stated that we conform to the 
established Church in Catholic couniries, 
Greek, Anglican or Roman, with regard to 
public worship, without being under the 
necessity of violating individual liberty of 
conscience in subscribing,.to exclusive arti- 
cles of creed composed by human or tradi- 
tional authority alone. In acknowledging 
the Church established, and subordinating 
individual opinions, we acknowledge Catho- 
lic supremacy and unity in its traditional as- 
pect of authority, as well as Revelation, so 
that we do not encourage schism, or other- | 
wise oppose the Church. We merely claim 
the right and privilege of private judgment 
in subordination, which principle of free- 
dom is the very life of faith. Asa general 
basis, then, of religious unity in the Pha- 
lanstery, all parties admit the authority: of 
Revelation and of Catholic Tradition in the 
established Church, and all conform to the 
ordinances of the Church and its establish- 
ed forms of worship. This is the basis of 
religious unity in its two-fold form ; the in- 
visible and the visible ; the Word and the 
Church; Revelation and Tradition: and 
varieties of doctrinal opinions and concep- 
tions are harmonized in subordination’ to 
this principle of unity, by means of corpo- 
rate affinity. ‘That is to say, those persons 
who have a decided preference for the study 
of a particular aspect of religious doctrine, 
form a spiritual corporation, and meet. to- 
gether as often as convenient, for mutual in- 
struction in that branch of scriptural knowl- 
edge and understanding. Those who ale- 
light most in contemplating the  Calyinis- 
tic’ or inflexible aspect of Providence, 
which is akin to what is termed « philo-. 
sophical necessity,” meet together in sub- . 
ordinate consociation for that purpose, aa 
divide themselves into inferior 
difference in minor shades of opinion. 
Those who take delight in studying  the- 
moral aspect of Providence, according to. 
which God promises to turn to man if man 
will turn to him, form a-distinct corporation 
in the Phalanx, and meet together in‘subor-_ 
dinate consociation for reciprocal advantage — 
and religious sympathy, Those who de- 
light especially in studying the various as- 
pects of Prophetic inspiration, form them- 
selves into a distinct series of spiritual cor- 
porations also, for their favorite investiga- 
tions, and thus individual liberty of choice 
in spiritual life and action is like that of 
natural activity, at once refined and harmo- 
nized in order by the law of series gradu_ 
ated and contrasted in variety and unity 
Those who cultivate the infinite variety of 
spiritual flowers and delights whose seeds 
are to be found in Revelation, organize them- 
selves in corporate associations, or series of 
groups, according to the various attractions 
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of the spiit, just as natural attraction Jeads 
the members of the Phalanx to form sepa- 
rate corporations for the cultivation of the 
natural delights and uses of industrial oc- 
cnpation, art and science, and amusement. 
The Word of God is the centre of attrac- 
tion and of unity for all the spiritual cor- 
porations in the Church, and the varieties 
of doctrinal opinion or perception are ac- 
knowledged and protected in subordination, 
as the various orders of monastic discipline 
and doctrine were acknowledged in the Ro- 
man Catholic Church in its meridian splen- 
dor, centuries ago. 

«We have distinguished only three gene- 
ral varieties of spiritual doctrine or opinion 
here, becanse that is the lowest form of a 
complete series, but the reader will easily 
conceive that any number of diverse opin- 
ions i religious doctrine may be reconciled 
in toleration or subordinate variety in unity. 
Tt is worthy of remark also, that what we 
term the moral aspect of religious doctrine, 
in conttadistinction from the calvinistic and‘ 
prophetic, has always been the orthodox 
predominancy of opinion in the Church es- 
tablished, Anglican, or Greek, or Roman, 
down from the first Apostles to the present 
day ; and this is also, the favorite aspect of 
Divinity with us, though we have great de- 
light in the two others. The orthodox as- 
pect of divinity or doctrine, corresponds to 
the moral nature of the soul, directly ; the 
Calvinistic, to the intellectual or the mathe- 
matical ; the prophetic, to the imaginative, 
or the sensuous and infantine. All are 
good in their respective spheres, and only 
become evil and defective in proportion to 
intolerant exclusiveism and bigotry. Apart, 
they are uncharitable and schismatic, full of 
anger and self-righteousness, repulsive 
“Evangelical,” and ‘* Protestant ;” together, 
they are Catholic and tolerant, attractive, 
meéek, and holy. 

«From this it will be seen, that all who 
follow the commandments of the Gospel, 
arid are disposed to ‘‘ Love one another” 
can unite in brotherly affection and religious 
toleration, without any sacrifice of princi- 
ple. Variety in unity at once secures the 
oe of conscience without fomenting 
ve in the Church, or animosity of any 

_ kind. This alone would prove the series is 
_ the divine law of unity and order.” 

9) We do not make industrial association 
“superior to the Church, but we make it sub- 
servient to the enlargement and perfection 
of the Church—which is sufficiently elu- 
eidated in what we have already said. 
We doubt, however, very much, whether 
it will be possible to bring about “the 
unity of the Church, through which we 
may come to one faith, one baptism, one 
calling, and one spirit,” until we have be- 
gun to introduce unity into the practical 
and every day relations of men ; or, at any 
rate, this unity cannot be brought about in 
spirit without effecting it in practice ; for 
the total and hellish disorder which reigns 








in both Church and State, is an irresistible 
proof that the unity of spirit has not yet 
come. And when Mr. Brownson insinu- 
ates that after «the unity and Catholicity ot 
the Church is returned to, the Phalansterian 
organization will not be necessary,” he per- 
petrates great nonsense. Can there bea 
complete and perfect unity of spirit and 
faith without its expressing itself in the out- 
ward act? Can we love and think as 


brothers, and yet not live as brothers ?|_ 


What is the meaning of action, if it be not 
the outward realization of some inward 
thought or affection? Well, then, we say 
that the Phanlansterian organization, or in 
other words, Passiernal Harmony, would be 
the inevitable result of ‘‘ unity and Catholi- 
city.” If all men could be filled with the 
Love and Wisdom of God, so that they 
were as the angels in Heaven, they would 
live in Association, and precisely under the 
relations which Association proposes. It is 
the nature of Love to impart itself to others, 
which can only be done by association with 
others, and in the various forms of Friend- 
ship, Sexual attachment, Familism and Cor- 
porate Sympathy. If Mr. Brownson knows 
of any other mode in which we can love 
our fellow-men, we should be pleased to 
have him point it out for our information. 

(10) It is enough to observe here that 
Fourier does not attempt to reconcile the 
service of Gud and Mammon; but he does 
more than that ; he makes Mammon himself 
resign his usurped throne, and fall prostrate 
before the Lord Most High. He shows 
how those desires, which in their false 
action lead to universal selfishness, may be 
converted into efficient agents of universal 
happiness. This is all he does. 

(11) The mock solemnity and cant of 
Mr. Brownson’s conclusion would provoke 
asmile, if we were not rather moved to 
pity by the qualities which it betrays. For 
Mr. Brownson, who has been all his life 
tossing about on the wild waves of ‘octrine, 
without compass or guide, and who is now 
making into a strange port, with a sort of 
fecling that it may be after all only a false 
haven, to affect the love of superiority to- 
wards men, who have long watched his 
devious and driving course, from the high 
grounds of a positive science, it is a piece 
of consummate arrogance. It is not Ae that 
should address us in this lofty magisterial 
tone; but it is for us to address him ; for 
we can show that organization of society 
which is according to Divine order, which 
is notof man’s contrivanee, but which is the 
work of Him, whose thoughts are above 
our thoughts, and his ways better than our 
ways. How long, oh, Mr. Brownson, will 
you be hewing out broken cisterns, that can 
contain no water—how long will you be 
resisting God’s will—how long will you 
wander among the devices and follies of 
deluded men, seeking in the strength of 
your own intelicct, that peace and happiness 
which only come from a complete obedi- 


ence to the Heavenly Father in all our 
ways, in business as well as prayer, in at- 
tractive and cheerful labor, much more than 
in barren or silly metaphysics, or the end- 
less word-fights of inflated philosophism ? 
We beseech you, then, to Jay aside your 
intellectual pride and the bitterness of self- 
conceit, and with the humility and artless- 
ness of a little child, receive the Kingdom 
of Heaven! 

We have thus taken up several of the 
more important objections of this writer to 
the doctrine of Fourier, but in a hasty and 
desultory manner. We might have said 
much more on the whole subject, but have 
been compelled to be brief for the want of 
room for fuller deyelopements. Perhaps, 
in our remarks, the bad spirit of much of 
what one author has said, has betrayed us 
into unnecessary harshness; if so, we must 
beg the pardon of the reader. Our object is 
not controversy, but truth—and we deer. it 
at all times desirable to write in the spirit of 
truth. That Fourier, then, has defects may 
be readily admitted; but they are not.in the 
direction in which Brownson supposes. 
Whatever they are, or wherever they may 
be found, however, let us say, that he was 
too good a man, and too profound a thinker 
to be handled in the superficial and conceited 
manner in which the Boston Reviewer is 
accustomed to approach his topics. 


replies we have made to this essay were in 
many respects unnecessary, because its ob- 
jections have scarcely related to what we 
teach, asa school. They mostly refer to 
those higher questions of theory and specu- 
lation which are not as yet recognized by 
us, save in the publications of individuals 
who speak for themselves, and not in the 
name of the class. Collectively, we are 
only a body of Associationists, who believe 
that the principle of Unity of Interests and 
the Social Organization of Society, would 
be a great step in advance of the present 
social order. We break no statute; we 
change no law in morals ; we interfere with 
no man’s or church’s religion ; but we sim- 
ply propose a peaceful experiment in the 
sphere of worldly interests, which we say 
is required by the politics and religion of 
the existing age. All that we propose to 
do, at present, in the way of political re- 
form, is to organize labor according to the 





law of perfect justice and religious love. 
[f we fail, the injury resulting from failure 
must be inconsiderable ; and if we succeed, 
then we shall be prepared for the discussion 
of higher questions, and the adoption of 
higher truths. 

At the same time, we acknowledge that 
the theory of Fourier looks much farther 
than this, and is received and taught by 
some of his disciples much farther than 
this; but none of them look to the present 
reduction of these speculative parts of his 
theory to practice. What is said, then, ei- 
ther by Fourier or by his disciples, in re- 





One remark more, before we close. The 
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to matriage, to morals, and to religion, 
eth regarded in the light of individual 
affirmations. This distinction is a clear one, 
and which the school has been obliged to 
make ; first, because it comprises men of 
various denominations of christians, whose 
views on such points are already establish- 
ed; second, because Fourier’s own asser- 
tions often are difficult to be understood ; 
third, because we believe God will not give 
wa righer light-until, we are faithful to the 
fight of duty that we already have. No 
one, therefore, who is convinced of the ne- 
cessity of the Organization of Industry, 
need to be afraid of joining us, because he 
may have scruples as to certain doctrines 
which we do not profess, and which we en- 
tertain as subjects for individual investiga- 
tion, but not as the sine qua non of a 
creed. 

The foregoing replies, therefore, are mad e 
in defence of ** Fourierism,” and it would not 
be inconsistent with a belief in <‘ Associa - 
tion,” to reject more or less of what we 
have said. 

- The time is soon coming, we hope, when 
aS a.schoul we shall be able to take more 
positive grounds, even on questions of Re- 
ligion, Faith and Worship. 


—_——— 
BROOK FARM. 


Nine or ten miles from the city of Boston, 
amidst-a pleasant country, is the abode of 
a growing Association whose aim is the 
unity of human interests. Figure to your- 
“self'a rural domain, its present extent two 
or three hundred acres of undulating land, 
traversed by a shallow brook, decked with 
a half dozen buildings, and contiguous 
to a wood, and you have the appearance 
of this farm. First on the site is the 
edifice called ‘the Hive,” where stran- 
gers are received, where some of the classes 
are instructed, and the associates assem- 
ble for meals. At a little distance are 
the barn and workshops. That fawn-col- 
ored building, beyond and to the right, perch- 
ed on a rocky base and approached by ter- 


races, is ‘* the Eyrie:” linen and laces of the’ 


laundry are disposed here; it contains a 
valuable library, and is sometimes vocal 
with the music of a soirée. Next, in sober 
burni umber, with its four gables, is “‘ the 
Cottage :” here is a class-room, there is a 
gathering of little ones. Farthest, that 
white house, because erected by a descend- 
ant of the pilgrims, and accommodating 


_ sojourners, and being ata distance, is known 


as “the Pilgtim-House.” All these are 
temporary homes. Feeling the want of a 
unitary edifice, to save time and prevent ex- 
posure, a situation is chosen for it, and the 
foundation dug, on a suitable declivity. 
Agreeably to the principles of the Insti- 
tution, there is, of course, for so many peo- 
ple, a variety of occupations, whose bases 
are agriculture, mechanics, economy and 
education. And the labors of these depait- 





ments‘are distributed among groups desig- 
nated by name, as “the Consistory,” ‘the 
Dormitory,” &c. ; and their respective hours 
are, appropriated with exactness, so that the 
machinery may not jar or a needful opera- 
tion fail. 

A little child smiles with greater delight 
at the skeleton of a horse rudely penciled on 
a slate than at a faultless image of the ani- 
mal limned by the graver's art. Young imag- 
ination is pleased with filling up the outline: 
in the perfect picture there is nothing left to 
do, and it is simply contemplated in fancy’s 
repose. 

With the feeling of a child have I looked 
on this infant effort of associative thought, 
and conceived the possible excellence of its 
future development. And faith says here 
that one’s conceptions are more imbued with 
a prophetic sense than with the dreaminess 
of the castle-builder. Originating in a wish 
to retire from the falsities of the world, and 
disclose the life of the individual soul, it has 
gathered gradual accretions around its little 
nucieus, heard and read and a opted sug- 
gestions from the genius of Fourier, and is 
striving, as its powers grew, and its acquaint- 
a..ce with his science extends, to assimilate 
to itself the teachings and practice of his 
theory. Itis obviously but the incipiency 
of a great work. With few more than a 
hundred souls—one fourth of the number 
required for the minimum organization of 
groups—it is but the chrysalis of a phalan- 
sterian institution. Yet the chrysalis is 
healthy and active. And as you consider 
the vitality of its cheerfulness, the perva- 
ding spirit of devotion to a great idea, bodi- 
ed in solidity of attainments and garnished 
with graces of manner, your heart and hope 
foretel that this struggling creation will ere 
long strengthen and rise and float in beauty 
through the atmosphere of being. 

A mere worldling is not a competent 
judge of the merits and purposes of such an 
institution. A man who would look curi- 
ously on novel things, to talk of them again, 
or print them in his superficial travels, may 
see oddities and suppose discrepancies, as 
opticians used to teach us that objects are 
painted inverted on the network of the eye. 
A man who dves not understand that he is 
a limb of corporate humanity, will not feel 
the pulse from its heart beating in his arte- 
ties. If you have no inkling of the science 
of unity, you cannot pronounce an enlighten- 
ed sentence on its modes of education, pow- 
ers of attraction and purposes of labor. God 
forms of men, through the centuries, instru- 
ments to shed brighter light upon the path- 
way of human destiny. 

When‘you have rolled an hour and a half 
from Boston over the fine road to Brook 
Farm, entered its domain, alighted at «the 
Hive,” and given some consideration to its 
society, your attention is arrested by its 
simple, fraternal courtesy. Your sympathy 
is bewitched, and a prevalent cheerfulness 
rests on your spirit. I could preseribe my- 





self no better exorcism of «* the blues,” than 
an hour, or day, or week of mingling in 
its ranks, and participation of its feeling. 
One has an intuition that rudeness would 
be overawed and discord ostracised by the 
presiding genius loci. All these germinant 
groups are apparently controlled by one 
sense of propriety and happiness. And there 
are among them persons from the age of 
speechless childhood up to three score years 
and ten; men from the undistinguished walks 
of life and those whose namesare not ** un- 
known to fame.” What reconciles and blends 
these diversities ? This harmony is now years 
old, bidding the-false prophets of the past to 
eat their words. 

Then you witness the phenomenon of the 
absence of servitude. You see yourself 
waited upon at table by persons whom. the 
mass know te be their superiors—probably 
your own superiors: and the ready skill of 
intelligence, the motion of grace, dignity of 
bearing and smile of pleasure, gild vulgar 


labor with acharm which, at your plain. 


meal, minds you of the ministries of angels. 


You begin to ask your common sense the: 


question, What is there more menial in cars 
rying a plate than in carving a duck—in 
changing a cover than in pouring out tea? 
It is for my equals, and therefore polite ; it 
is voluntary, and therefore agreeable... . 
In another direction, a well-bred lady, or a 
scholarly barrister, is busied in the small and 
rough details of the culinary department, and 
doing it from aptitude or choice. A travel- 
led visitant of courts tends the ‘ toddling 
wee things” of the nursery, or stirs among 
the linen of the laundry, or tills and weeds 
a garden, and this with passion and a face 
radiant with rose-hue and smiles. Gentle- 
men whose pens contribute to the literature 
of the day, swing the scythe with a thewy 
arm, or drive a plough afield. To be sure, 
like the rest, they vary their occupations, 
and sometimes pay a visit to Mt. Parnas- 
sus, or court the melodious inspirations of 
St. Cecilia. But Association is showing 
the world how to tear down the gossamer 
fallacies of factitious society; and as, in 
mediceval periods, learning was left tomonks, 
and it was only fitting men of matk t6 fly 
the falcon, tilt, or fight; and the last four 
centuries have ennobled learning; so, the 
present age will dignify labor, and teach 
the training of an integral man. 

Now, solve me this problem. Yon fawn- 
like girl, with the camelia on her cheek and 
dove-note on her Jip, engages in the toils of 
the study or cares of the chamber, and 
through all her various relations, disturbs 
nota tone of the reigning accord. Here is 
a gentlewoman erewhile fed from the gold- 
en spoon of opulence, renouncing the cush- 
ion of luxury as readily as if its tassels 
were thistles, and its down were thorns. 
There is her junior, who declared herself 
ineffably indolent and the victim of ennui in 
this boastful, backward “civilization,” vol- 
untarily transformed into an assiduous, self- 
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sacrificing devotee of domestic industry. 
There is the accomplished archon of the es- 
tablishment, amid a hundred. things, unaf- 
fectedly and quietly yielding a moment's 
precedence toa little boy, who is vanquish- 
ed by politeness. This person, with a face 
bearing the idiosyncrasy of India, is a re- 
covered invalid from distant Manilla. That 
one is a stanch Roman Catholic, a lover of 
true church, with force of character, evin- 
eed in his resolute and persevering self-de- 
nial of an evil habit. Whence this con- 
tent, concord and devotion ? 


Actua! employment is one solution. It is 
an extraordinary fact that men of consum- 
mate skill and women of genius in their 
art, of willing minds and faultless temper, 
cannot, in the incoherent, disorganized con- 
dition of society, obtain requisite occupation 
for their hands or heads. They desire it, 
and they are desired ; but are crushed in 
the erowd, or cannot emerge from this so- 
cial labyrinth into the light. And who 
knows whether, unheralded, they are wor- 
thy? Or how can they, again, insure their 
recompense? Six instances presented them- 
selves casually to my personal observation 
in asingle day. To weep tears of blood 
had been to them a useless sympathy. To 
grind one’s teeth in agony, or growl a re- 
proach over extant inatitutions, providing no 
general protection, heedless of the general 
welfare, had been worse than useless. After 
one upward glance of assured hope at en- 
throned Providence, it seemed better, under 
Heaven, to sttidy the means of extricating 
the masses and refined sufferers from their 
common predicament. 


Actual and fit employment is often as im- 
possible in one’s own home. You may 
study till you ‘weary the flesh,” stupify 
the brain and disease the lungs in sedentary 
immobility. You may invent expedients of 
solitary gymnastics, profitless to the world, 
talk impiously of « killing time,” or die the 
daily death of listless lassitude. Under 
these circumstances. the physical and moral 
parts of man are undeveloped, the whole 
man has not appeared. Now, actual em- 

ployment dispeiz despondency and puts 
ennui to flight. Actual employment of the 
material as well as spiritual man discloses 
the powers, improves the hea!th and is an 
inlet of positive knowledge. Actual em- 
ployment keeps a person too busy to crave 
the consolations of intemperance, or to in- 
dulge long in spleen, and of itself yields 
both stimulus and cheerfulness. And know- 
ing that this employment is given to the de- 
graded, uncherished being of a false society 
by a band of courteous brethren in whose 
fostering midst he moves, you discover a 
secret ef its restorative magic, and the im- 
pulse of his pure resolution. 


Another solution of the problem is in 
their variety of labors. This variety at 
present is inadequate to fulfil the require- 
ments of the theory. Brook Farm will be 


able to accommodate more residents when 
the contemplated building is erected, and 
then new and more various industries may 
be introduced. There should be so many 
in every phalanx, that each taste may find 
its several diversities of daily employment. 
Already the distribution of labors affords a 
charm. It is not asin the great world, where 
the cook cooks all day, and the tired semp- 
stress gets a stitch in her side, and ‘the 
ploughman homeward plods his weary 
way,” and Mr. Magister Syntax has talked 
himself into a bronchitis. The horse who 
runs a journey on adead level wil! be more 
fatigued than he who runs up hill, down 
hill, and on a level. Instead of wearying 
one set of muscles, he has brought three 
sets into play. Soul and body both desire 
an alternation, and when you furnish it, you 
perform a deed to reconcile a man to his 
estate. 


The sympathy with which you are in- 
fected here, amidst the ranks, is almost irre- 
sistib'e. It is a source of enthusiasm in 
labor. The words of an orator are wasted 
on an individual in a solitary hall; in a 
crowd they leap like electricity from heart to 
heart, and then reflect an inspiration on the 
speaker's soul. A panic or an exultation 
spreads through a whole armed host. And 
so, if you make a visit to the residents of 
the Farm, you catch the contagion of in- 
dustry. You may abide as a boarder, or 
visit as a guest. But one presently feels 
shabby in indulging the do/ce far niente of 
‘‘civilization:” for bere idleness is not 
among the insignia of nobility, refinement 
or wealth. 


Yet another solution of the problem is in 
the inspiration of a grand idea. They see 
how many wiithe beneath the lash of petty 
authority and contumelious of—ce. Many 
feel the outrageous mal-administration of 
law, and the tyranny of false opinion. 
Young orphanage may suffer, without re- 
flection or research. Poverty, whose ema- 
ciate cheeks are wel by no tears, for its 
heart is dulled by wo and exhausted by 
want, may crave aud fain enter a home of 
insured comfort upon any terms. 
are sou!s of plain men and sensible women 
who feel the perversion and wrong of so- 
ciety, and have caught the hope of ‘some 
better thing in store” for the race, and subli- 
mated it into an inward prophecy, and are 
striving to work out its practical fulfilment. 
And there are sou!s of elevated men and 
accomplished women who witness social 


But there | 


similar institutions in other States, where 
the germes of harmonic principles are just 
bursting into being, and promise to cover 
the material earth with verdure and bloom, 
and to load the spiritual atmosphere with 
fragrance and music. They are animated 
by this sacred hope, this grand idea; and it 
enables them to sacrifice the enervating 
pleasures of affluent homes amidst false re- 
lations, and endure temporarily rude priva- 
tions coupled with the delights of truth, 
justice and charity, and forming the fature 
basis of general wealth untainished by the 
canker of selfishness and crime. 

It is true that the originators of this as- 
sociation controlled its gradually accumula- 
ling elements by presenting the example and 
infusing the leaven of their own character, 
conduct and manners. A pure moral tone 
and urbane amenitv of deportment ought to 
introduee the organization of every phalanx. 
It should not be undertaken without much 
forethought and serious resolve, without an 
understanding of its theory and an investi- 
gation of the living materials that compose 
it, without a desire not merely to acquire 
tangible riches, but to disclose the beauty 
of the soul. With such examples, it is as- 
tonishing to the uninstructed, how soon in 
association the contagion of self-sacrifice, 
truth, elevated morals and gentle manners 
is diffused. When Brook Farm is augment- 
ed and enabled to apportion the specific re- 
wards to talent and capital, as it does to la- 
bor, we look to witness still higher improve- 
ments. Its success is already a moral tri- 
umph. A. B. 

:aneiligenos 

or3- We are compelled to defer several ar- 
ticles intended for this number, on account 
of the length to which our comments upon 
Mr. Brownson have extended, and the 


interesting descriptions of Brook Farm, 
and the Clarkson Association, which 
have precedence of other matters. Among 


others, we postpone a reply to the inquiries 
of the Peopie’s Ricuts, a paper published 
in this city. We shall only say now, that 
questions like these could not be put to us 
by one acquainted with our doctrines, which 
the Editor is professedly, and which he 
should be, as a seeker after truth and the 
means of accomplishing what he himself 
desires as an end. Let him consult our 
writings for full satisfaction ; there he will 
find a full exposition of the questions, and, 
more than that, a solution of the problems 
involved. We add, however, that we do 
most distinctly maintain the right of man, 


injustice, error and woes with anguish, who) and all men, to the Land—to the use of the 


aspire to exterminate them, who believe the 
means revealed, who paint their ideal of 
man’s dawning glory on a sky of prospect 
with the penci) of faith, who look through 
the vista of time on a panorama of indus- 


write their hope and trust in glowing poesy 
and body it in living action. 








Sorl—and by Association it is secured, but 
we are opposed to all agrarian projects of 
division of the land into * lots,” or parcels, 
subject to individual control, which are ab- 
surd, and defeat the object; and further, we 


trial beauty and universal happiness, who} look with fear and loathing upon every such 


self-sufficient scheme, which looks to man’s 


There are|* invention” for the government of Society, 














people of such spirit in Brook Farm andjand not to the Wisdom and designs of God. 
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CLARKSON ASSOCIATION. 





- We have stated in the previous number 
that the Clarkson Association had dissolved 
and had been reorganized ona better foot- 
ing, but the following letter, from a gentle- 
man on whom we can rely, presents a bet- 


ter account, and we therefore publish it. 





Baravia, July 10th, 1844. 
Editors of the Phalanz: 


GentLemen—l have just returned from|the doctrines of Jesus Christ as illustrated 
a visit to Clarkson Association, partly made}by Charles Fourier, in aJl their Jabors and 
on account of my general sympathy with|intercourse with each other. The forma- 
all Associationists, and partly to ascertain|tion of industrial groups and series is fast 
the truth or falsehood of the many rumors] being made ; they ardently seek for al! the 
which have been so industriously circulated | information they can obtain, and rather dis- 
by those who are inimical! or indifferent tojtrust theirown judgment in deference to the 
the success of our cause. I am convinced,|opinions of the great founder of the system. 
from all that I have seen and heard during| An application has been made to unite with 
my stay on the domain, that our friends|the Unson or Associations formed in this 
have been grossly s!andered. True they|State, and they recognize the importance 
have passed through many and great trials,]and are determined to co-operate in all the 
have been beset by enemies without and|important measures which this Union con- 
foes within ; but they are now, I am happy|templutes. 
to say, in a fair way, with proper exercise They have now about 250 members on 
of vigilance and perseverance, to see their the premises, and do not wish at present 


experiment crowned with success. 


The original founders of this association, |CO™™Modations are only such as would con- 
no doubt actuated by good motives, but tent an ardent disciple of Founer. They 
lacking discretion, held out such a brilliant live simply, but seem to enjoy cententment 
prospect of comfort and pleasure in the very and health, Of the landed property they 
infancy of the movement, that hundreds, only retain about 600 acres, mostly cleared 
without any correct appreciation of the dif- land, and timber which is. convenient to 
ficulties to be undergone by a pioneer band, their sawmills, and they have lately added 
rushed upon the ground, expecting at once to the cleared lands an excellent tract of 
to realise the heaven they so ardently de- about 200 acres, for which they have made | 
sired, and which the eloquent words of the part payment. I see no reason to believe | 
lecturers had warranted them to hope for. that Clarkson will hot, under the auspices | 
Thus, ignorant of Association, possessed, of their present organization, realize eventu- | 
for the most part, of little capital, without ally the fondest hopes of her zealous mem- 
adequate shelter from the inclemency of the pers, ane Nets ~— potent wishes of, every 
Wehet: bb dietak ‘= sufficient. store of “the friend of industrial and moral reform. 
most common articles of food, without plan. Poor as must have been the enjoyment of 
and I had almost said without purpose, their first hasty and inconsiderate organi- 
save to fly from the ilis they had already os abi _ told that those ‘who left the oe 
experienced in civilization, they assmbled Seapreeriog their troubles, now wish’ té 
together such elements of discord, as natu- come back. They find, they say, more 
rally in a short time led to their dissolution. | P!¢2s¥re Was to be felt in the poverty and 
The real friends of Association, those who pooner = Accucistion in its” imeagget 
were determined to adhere to the cause un-|S'"> om th theme able entagonay they, 
der all circumstances, saw that it would be| 2" compelled to suffer in civilization. 
useless to resist the clamors of the selfish} Ph experience of the past has been 
and the disaffected, and in order to bring highly useful. [doubt not that they will 
good out of evil, consented to the request of avoid hereafter with strictest care, the sour- 
a number of the stockholders to dissolve|°¢®°! evi! from which they have so deeply 
the society, and wind up their affairs. It suffered. r hope - be able to vist them 
was resolved, however, in a private meet-|#8ait some time this summer, when I am 
ing, to form forthwith a new organization, confident I shall have the satisfaction ol 
under better auspices, inasmuch as by being} S¢™ding you good tidings of the prosperity 
relieved from the influence of the idle and|°! Our friends at Clarkson. D. 8. 0. 
the disaffected, and being freed from the re- 
sponsibility of a large debt for lands which 
could be of no immediate profit to them, 
and being under the guidance of a new and 
efficient corps of officers,in whose judgment 
and practical experience they had great con- 
fidence, they still hoped by perseverance to 
win the reward of associative industry.— 
They have adopted a new constitution, (a 











copy of which I send you) and under whose 
government they have labored for the last 
fortnight; they are settling the accounts of 
the disaffected and are sending them away 
as fast as they can find means to satisfy 
their demands, and they hope in a short 
time, to have no one upon the ground who 
is not of one heart and one mind with regard 
to the end of their labors, and who is not 
willing to make great sacrifices to carry out 


any accession to their numbers. ‘Their ac- 








P. 8.—The following tables exhibit the 
mode of keeping tke account of a Group at 
the Clarkson Domain. The total number of 
Hours that each individual has been em- 
ployed during the week, is multiplied by 
the Degree in the Scale of Rank, which 
gives an equation of Rank and Time of the 
whole group. At Clarkson, for every 
thousand of the quotient, each member is 














allowed to draw on his account for neces- 
saries to the value of seventy-five cents: 
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TRANSLATIONS FROM FOURIER’S 


WORKS. 
EDUCATION OF EARLY CHILDHOOD. 


We now arrive at the period when the 
initiation of the child into industry, or the 
awakening in it of a taste for industrial 
occupations, takes place. Unless the de- 
velopment of industrial instincts be early 
commenced, the whole system of education 
will be a failure. The first tendency of man 
being to riches—that is, material elegance 
and abundance—we may say that the edu- 
cation of the child is falsely commenced, if 
in the outstart, at about the age of two 
years, it does not devote itself freely and 
spentaneously to productive industry, which 
is the source of riches; and if, like the 
child of civilized duplicity, it runs into all 
kinds of mischief, and breaks and destroys 
whatever comes in its way, which foolish 
parents think « delightful.” 

As soon as the child can walk and run 
about, it passes from the class of the 
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weaned to the next class in age, which we 
will term the Commencers. [i it has been 
brought up from its birth in the nurseries of 
an Association, it will be strong enough at 
the age of twenty-one months to join the 
children of this class. There is no distinc- 
tion made at this age between the two sexes, 
as it 18 important to mingle and confound 
them in order to facilitate the free develop- 
ment of industrial tastes or talents. The 
distinction between the sexes commences 
with the class next in age—with children 
from three to four and a half years old. 

We have before remarked that nature 
gives to each childa large number of indus- 
trial instincts or talents—about thirty ; some 
of which are primary, or directing instincts, 
and should lead to those which are secon’ar 

The first object is to discover in the child 
its primary instincts: they will be awaken- 
ed as soon as it is brought in contact with 
the occupations to which those instincts di- 
rect it. As soon as it can walk and leave 
the nursery, it is confided to the care of class 
teachers who have the instruction of this 
age, and whom we will term Mentors.— 

heir systems will differ from those ef tu- 
tors at present, who endeavor to smother 
nature, and substitute their doctrines in place 
of her true impulses.) They will take the 
child througi all the workshops of the As- 
sociation, and to all industrial assemblages 
of children ; and as it will find little tools 
and little workshops placed alongside the 

e ones, where children at the age of 
thirty-six months are taught to perform 
some trifling branch of work, it will wish 
to mingle with them in their occupations, 
and handle the tools; it wil! be easy, in 
consequence, to discover at the end of a 
couple of weeks which are the workshops 
that attract it the most, and for what branch- 
es of industry it shows a taste. 

_As the branches of industry of an Asso- 
ciation are extremely varied, it is impossible 
that the child surrounded by them should 
not find the means of satisfying several of 
its predominant instincts; they will be 
awakened by the sight of little tools, han- 
dled by children a few months older than 
themselves. 

In the opinion of parents and teachers, 
children are lazy little creatures: nothing is 
more false: children from two to three years 
of age are very active, but we mast know 
the means which nature employs in the 
passional series, and not in “ civilization” 
to attract them to industry. 

The predominant tastes or characteristics 
in all children, are : 

ist. Propensity to pry into everything, to 
meddle with and handle whatever they see, 
and to vary continually their occupations. 

2nd. ‘Taste for noisy occupations. 

3rd. Propensity for imitation. 

4th. Love of little tools and workshops. 

5th. Progressive influence of the older 
children upon the younger. 

There are many others, but we mention 
first these five, which are well known at 
presen Let us examme the application to 

e made of them to direct the child in its 
early age of industry. 

The mentors, or tutors, will first avail 
themselves of the propensity of the child to 
pry into everything, a propensity that is so 
strong at the age of two years. It wishes 
to enter everywhere, handle everything and 
meddle with whatever .tsees. This instinct 
in a child is a natural incentive to industry. 
To awaken in it a taste for its occupations, 
it will be taken to the little workshops, 
where they will see children three years 





old capable ef handling little hammers.and 
other tools. Its propensity for imitation will 
be aroused, which it will wish to satisfy ; 
some little tools will be given to it, but it 
will desire to take part with the children a 
little older than itself, who know how to 
work, and who, in consequence, will refuse 
to receive it, 

The child will persevere, if it has a de- 
cided inclination or instinct for the branch 
of industry. As soon as the mentor per- 
ceives this, he will teach it some little detail 
connected with the work, and it will soon 
succeed in making itself useful in some tri- 
fles, which will serve as an introduction. 

In all branches, some trifling occupations 
are left for childhood, as a means of initia- 
tion into industry. For the child of two 
years old these occupations must be very 
easy of execution, but in performing them, 
it will believe that it has done something of 
consequence, and that it is almost the equal 
of children three or four months older than 
itself, who are already members of groups, 
and who wear their little ornaments and 
uniforms, which inspire with profound re- 
spect the young beginner. 


MEANS OF DEVELOPING INSTINCT FOR ILDUS- 
TRIAL VOCATIONS IN CHILDREN. 


ist. Charm of little workshops. and of 
little tools, adapted in size to the different 
ages. 
2nd. Application of all playthings—such 
as little wagons, wooden horses, &c. (which 
are useless at present) to purposes of indus- 
trial instruction. ; 

3rd. Charm of ornaments and uniforms : 
a feather at present often suffices to bewitch 
the country lad, and induce him to enlist; 
what then will be the power of handsome 
ornaments and uniforms with the child in 
inducing it to take a part in gay and happy 
groups with its equals ? 

4th. Privilege of appearing on parade, 
and of using tools: we know how much 
such privileges stimulate children. 

5th. Gaiety and animation, which always 
accompany assemblages of children, when 
they are engaged in occupations which are 
pleasing and attractive. 

6th. Pride of having performed some tri- 
fle which the child believes of high import- 
ance ; this illusion is cherished. 

7th. Propensity to imitation, which is so 
predominant in children, and which acguires 
a tenfold intensity when their emulation is 
excited by the exploits of groups of children 
a little older than themselves. 

8th. Full liberty in the choice of occu- 
pations, and in the duration of the same. 

9th. Perfect independence, or exemption 
from obedience to superiors, whom it has 
not chosen from inclination (being subject 
to the groups only which it has preferred.) 

10. Minimized exercise, or the advantage 
of choosing in each branch of industry the 
minute detail which pleases. 

11th. Charm of short occupations, varied 
frequently and animated ty rivalry. They 
are desired, because they do not occur fre- 
quently. This is the case with those oc- 
cupations even which take place daily, for 
they only require by turnsa third ora fourth 
of the members of the group. 

12th. Absence of paternal flattery, which 
is counteracted wn Association, where the 
child is judged afd criticised by its equals. 

13th. Influeyce of a regular gradatien in 
uniforms, toolf, ete., adapted to merit and 
aves, which tis the only system which 
charms the child, and can call forth dexteri- 
ty in industry and application in study. 

















14th. Attractive effect of laige assembla-’ 
ges, and charm of belonging to groups, in: 
which an enthusiasm is awakened by uni- 
ferms, music, and corporattive celebrations. 

15th. Emulation and rivalry between 
children of the same age; between groups 
of the same series, and between divisions of 
the same group. 

16th. Periodical chance of promotion to 
classes higher in age. 

17th. Admiration for prodigies performed 
by groups of older children—the only bei 
whom the younger enes choose as modeled 

18th. Rivalries between children of dit- 
ferent associations ; meetings of groups, and 
emulative contests between them. * 

There are other incentives not here men- 
tioned, and which commence acting only 
after the age of four—such are; 

Contrast and emulation of sexes and in- 
stincts. 

Love of gain, or spirit of acquisition, 

The combination of these incentives will 
develope in the child, in Jess thana month, 
three or four of its primary tastes or incli- 
nations, which with time will call forth 
others: inclinations for more difficult bran- 
ches will be awakened later. 

The teacher, in taking the child throw: 
the workshops and manufactories, will dis- 
cern the most proper occasions for present- 
ing to it any particular branch of work ; he 
makes a memorandum of what has appear- 
ed to please it, and two or three trials are 
made to ascertain whether an inclination 
manifests itself. A delay of a few months 
may be judged necessary, and there is no 
urging in case a taste be not evinced. It is 
well known that twenty or thirty industrial 
inclinations will be developed in the course 
of the year, and it is of but httle consequence 
which they are. (These numerous varie- 
ties of instinct relate to very minute details 
of industry, each of which may be learned 
in avery short time.) ‘They are minimized 
divisions of labor. 

A mentor will commenly take with him 
three children at a time; with one child he 
would have but few chances of success, but 
of the three, one will be more skillful, ano- 
ther more ardent, and the two will influence 
the third. The mentor will not take them 


all of the same age ; he will change children 


in the different workshops, leaving one 
with a group engaged in some occupation, 
taking with him the others who have evinced 
no inclination, and a third, who has finished 
its work. 

The function of mentor is adapted to both 
sexes, and requires peculiar talents, which 
my be found in both. The function of nurse 
is confined to women. 

The best incentive for the child com- 
mencing its industrial career, is impartial 
criticism, which it never receives from the 
father or the mother, who praise at this ear- 
ly age even its faults. This indisereet flat- 
tery will be counteracted in Association : 
children, among themselves, show no quar- 
ter, but ridicule without mercy an awkward 
associate, and dismiss it with disdain. ‘Turn- 
ed away by the older children, it will go cry- 
ing to its teacher, who will give it lessons 
and present it again, when it has acquired 
sufficient skill. As some easy and trifling 
work is always reserved for this age, the 
child soon obtains admission to a dozen 
groups, in which its education progresses 
rapidly and by pure attraction. Nothing is 
learned well and rapidly which is not learn- 
ed by attraction. 

Ot all the means of awakening a taste in 


| the child for industry, the one least known 
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and most perverted in our societies, is that 
which we will term the spirit of ascending 
imitation, or the tendency of the child to 
imitate others a little older than itself, to 
pay deference to their views and decisions, 
and to consider it an honor to be associated 
with them in their occupations and amusc- 
ments. 

This spirit of ascending imitation is per- 
nicious at present, because the amusements 
of a band of children, left free, are danger- 
ous, or useless; they play mes in which 
they run the risk of maiming themselves, 
acquire bad habits, and learn vulgarity of 
language and manners. In Association, 
wis the stimulants we have just ennume- 
rated, these same children would be led to 
devote themselves actively to productive oc- 
cupations. 

he ignorance of the true application of 
ascending imitation shows the great defect 
of all our “civilized” methods of educa- 
tion. 

We said that all authors of systems of 
education have fallen into the error of con- 
sidering the father and the tutor as the na- 
tural instructors of the child. They are not 
guides whom the child follows willingly 
and from passion: the leaders whom it 
chooses naturally are children a little older 
than itself. 

At eighteen months it admires the child 
of two years, and chooses it as its guide. 

At two years it chooses the child of thir- 
ty months. 

At three years, the child of four. 

At eight, the child of ten. 

At twelve years, the child of fifteen. 

This ascending difference will be great!y 
increased in strength, if the child sees chil- 
dren a little older than itself members of 

roups, and enjoying a merited respect for 
their progress in knowledge and industry. 

The natura! instructors of children of each 
age are, consequently, those a little superior 
in age. But as children at present are all 
more or less inclined to mischief and entice 
each other into it, it is impossible to esta- 
blish among them a gradation or ascending 
order of useful impulses and make each age 
the guide of the next younger: this can 
only take place in the passional series, out 
of which any approximation toa system of 
natural education is impossible. — 

This natural system of education will be 
one of the wonders which will be admired 
in the first Association. ‘The seven orders 
or ages of children will direct and educate 
each other, as nature wishes, by the influ- 
ence of ascending imitation, which ean only 
lead to the good of the whole; for if the 
older children take a proper direction in 
studies, industry, and morals, they will in- 
fluence and direct rightly the children next 
in age, who in turn will influence and di- 
rect rightly those who are younger, and so 
on until all ages are directed to good. The 
different ages, directed by the spirit of as- 
cending imitation, will, although left to 
their full liberty, vie with each other in ex- 
cellence and activity, industry and social 
harmonies. On heholding this prodigy, it 
will no longer be doubted that attraction, 
developed in passional series, is the agent 
of divine order, the hand of the Creator, di- 
recting man to his greatest good. 

We will conclude our remarks upon the 
functions of the mentors with one or two 
more observations. So far from flatterin 
and excusing the child, it will be their task 
to see that it meets with refusals and rebuffs 
in different groups, in order to stimulate it 
to vindicate itself by proofs of skill. A 


father could not falfil this duty; he would 
blame the group which had rejected his 
child. The function of mentor, as well as 
of nurse, wil! require persons of a firm and 
judicious character, who, from a corporate 
Spirit, will be interested in the progress of 
the children in general, and not in the ca- 
prices of a few favorites. 

The function of mentor is of high impor- 
tance, because it acts upon a decisive epoch 
in the education of the younger age; if the 
child succeed well in the commencement of 
its industrial education, it will be a guaran- 
tee of success for the entire career of its 
childhood. Once initiated into some bran- 
ches of indusiry, it soon will be into a large 
number, and at the age of fifteen it will be 
acquainted with the various branches of ag- 
riculture, manufactures, arts and sciences, 
which its own and the neighboring Associa. 
tions pursue. Let us examine how this re- 
sult will be obtained. 

A child, were it the son of a man of the 
highest rank and fortune, may, at the age 
of three years, exhibit a taste for shoemak- 
ing, and wish to visit the workshops of the 
shoemakers, who in Association are as po- 
lite a class as any other. If it be prevent- 
ed from visiting their workshops, if its in- 
clination for shoemaking be thwarted, un- 
der the pretext that it is not a dignified oc- 
cupation, or is wanting in intellectual ele- 
vation, it will take a dislike to other bran- 
ches of industry, and will feel no interest in 
those studies and occupations which its pa- 
rents wish itto pursue. But if it be left to 
commence as attraction directs—that is, by 
shoemaking—it will easily be induced to 
acquire a knowledge of tanning, then of 
chymistry so far as relates to the various 
preparations of leather, and then of agricul- 
ture so far as pasture and breeding of cattle 
has an influence upon the quality of skins. 

Thus the child, by degrees, will be initia- 
ted into all branches of industry, a result of 
its primitive inclination to shoemaking. It 
is of little consequence how it commences, 
provided it acquire in the course of its youth 
a general knowledge of the various branches 
of industry exercised in its locality, and 
that it conceives a lively affection for all the 
series from which it has received instruction. 

This general knowledge cannot be ac- 
quired in our societies, where science and 
industry are not connected. The’scientific 
declare that the sciences form a chain, each 
link of which connects with, and leads to, 
all the others; but they forget that our iso- 
Jated and conflicting relations sow discord 
among the industrial classes, and render 
each indifferent to the labors of the others, 
whereas in Association, every person is in- 
terested in all the series, from connexions 
and rivalries with some of their members 
upon questions of agriculture, science, and 
art. The connexion existing between the 
sciences is not alone sufficient to lead to 
their general study; we must add to that 
connexion ties which arise from the asso- 
ciation of functions and individuals, and 
from emulative refinements—an_ impossi- 
bility in our present social order. 

There is in the education of children of 
the second order, the Learners, (from the 
age of three to five) a branch of which we 
have not spoken: it is the art of determin- 
ing the character and temperament of the 
child. This is a question which we will 


g | hot enter into at present; we \merely men- 


tion it to point out the important duties of 
the teachers—both male and) female—ot 
Association, to whom these scientific func- 





tions belong. 


In Association the foolish error will not 
be committed of excluding women from the 
profession of medicine and the higher bran- 
ches of teaching, and of reducing them, as 
at present, to the insignificant occupations 
of cooking and sewing. Nature gives 
equally to the two sexes a capacity for in- 
dustry, arts, and sciences, except that to 
each sex, particular branches are respec- 
tively adapted. The cultivation of the sci- 
ences, for instance, is particularly adapted 
to men, and that of arts to women. 

Before terminating these articles, we will 
examine another means of exciting emula- 
tion inchildren for study. There is hardly 
any fancy more general in parents than that 
of having forward children; hence our mo- 
dern systems of education endeavor to initi- 
ate the child into scientific subtilties, to 
teach it things at the age of six which it 
should not commence before the age of 
twelve. 

Association will follow the natural order 
of things, which is to perfect the body be- 
fore iteducates the mind. We see that na- 
ture produces the blossom before the fruit. 
Association will follow this progressive 
method in education, and will make use of 
characters as they are, without aiming at 
precocity. Compound precocity, however, 
will be one of its results, but to obtain it, 
children must be induced from their early 
age to take part in useful industry, which, 
in the present system, possesses noattraction. 

Studies should follow second in order, 
and a curiosity awakened by industrial oc- 
cupations should Jead to them. In child. 
hood, study must always be connected with 
industry, and the practical occupations of 
the latter must awaken in it a desire for the 
acquisition of mgt 

Edmund, for examp 
old, has a passion for pheasant-and violets, 
and takes an active part with the groups 
which are devoted to their care and cultiva- 
fion. 

To induce Edmund toattend to the schools, 
resort will not be had to paternal authority 
or to the fear of punishment, the hope even 
of rewards shou!d not be held out. Ed- 
mund, and children of his age, must be in- 
duced to solicit instruction. How can this 
result be obtained? By exciting their curi- 
osity, and producing an impression upon 
the senses, which are the natural guides of 
early childhood. 

The teacher who presides over the group 
of children occupied with the care of phea- 
sants, and aids them with his advice, brings 
with him to their meeting, a large book 
contaming engravings of all the various 
species of pheasants, among which are those 
of their Association. 

Engravings are the delight of children of 
five years and six years old; they examine 
them with eager curiosity. 

Under these “ pretty pictures” is a short 
description of the birds; two or three are 
explained to the children, they wish to hear 
the others read, but the tearher tells them 
that he has not time to comply with their 
wish. 

It is understood that all those to whona 
they apply will not explain to them what 
they wish to know ; the instruction which 
they solicit is adroitly refused them, and 
they are told if they wish to know 80 many 
things they have only to learn how to read; 
some children are pointed out not older than 
themselves who, possessing this knowledge, 
are admitted tothe library of the younger age. 

The teacher then takes away the book 





containing * pretty pictures,” which he s2ys 
& “ pretty p y 


e, whois six years. 
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is wanted in the schools. The same strata-- 
gem is used with the children cultivating 
violets; their curiosity is excited without 
being fully satisfied. ar. 
Hones is piqued at the disappointment 
he has met with in the two groups, and 
wishes to learn how to read, in order to 
in admittance to the library and see the 
fier books which contain so many pretty 
ictures. Edmund communicates his pro- 
yect to his companion Henry, and they to- 
gether form the noble plot of learning how 
to read. ‘This desire once awakened and 
manifested, they will be aided in satisfying 
it; but in Association means must be de- 
vised to induce them to solicit instruction. 
Their progress will be a great deal more 
rapid when study is the effect of attraction. 
We have here put in play one of the 
predominant tastes ior children, the love of 
colored engravings, representing objects in 
which they take an interest, because they 
are connected with their industrial pursuits. 
This means will be sufficient to awaken 
in the child a desire of learning to read. If 
we analyze it, we shal! find four incentives ; 
two material and two menta!, connected 
with it. 
1. Material—Impatience of knowing the 


explanation of so many * pretty pictures.” | 


2. Materia!l——The relation between these 


engravings and the animals ant vegetables ! 


with which the child from passiou is ocen- 
pied. 

3. Meital-—-The desire of admission te 
the class of children six years old, who 
would not receive him, if he did not know 
how io read. 

4. The irony of the more forward chil- 
dren of his own age, who, knowing how to 
read, ridicule him for being backward. 
(We may here observe that RIDICULE is not 
subversive of good feeling in the groups of 
ently childhood in which friendship is the 
leading or predominant affection. It stands 
in lieu of paternal severity which is indeed 
subversive and unnatura!, and never to be 
used in true society.) 

Let these four-fold means of attraction be 
applied, and the progress of the child wiil 
be as rapid as it will be slow and doubtful 
if recourse be had to * civilized” measures 
—to the commands of the father or a tutor, 
or to menaces and punishments. 

The same system should be applied to all 
branches of studies—such as writing, gram- 
mar, etc. A double inducement, !ike con- 
eerted refusals and innocent stratagems, 
which awake emulation, will always be re- 
sorted to. It is only for those branches of 
studies which are connected with the indus- 
trial occupations of the child, that this com- 
bined interest can be awakened. The child, 
consequently, should commence its educa- 
tion by the practical pursuits of industry. — 
How defective and partial are our present 
methods, which endeavor to make of the 
child a geometrician or a chymist, before 
interesting it in occupations which can awa- 
ken in it a desire of acquiring a knowledge 
of chymistry and mathematics, and of com- 
bining those theories with its industrial pur- 
suits. li is, consequently, in agriculture, 
manufactures, and the care of anima!s, that 
the education of the child should commence ; 
it enters the schools only to complete the 
introductory knowledge which it has ac- 
quired in the industrial groups to which it 
belongs. 





BRANCHES OF AGRICULTURE ADAPTED TO 
CHILDHOOD. 

Nature, in the vegetable kinglom, must 

have calculated upon an extensive employ- 


ment of children, for she has created in great 
abundance, little vegetables and shrubbery, 
which should occupy the child and notahe 
grown person. Two thirds of our gardens 
are composed of little par which are 
adapted to the labor of children. (The 
word nature is here used advisedly by Fou- 
rier; notin the naturalists sense of denying 
God as an invisible spirit, but in allusion to 





his Providence in the visible creation: not 
two Gods, but two aspects of one God, ana- 
logous to that which is in human nature 
really two in personality ; man and woman. 
It is a means of showing that divinity in 
one is not unlike humanity divided. The 
infantine part of the creation, is universally 
under the immediate influence of Providence 
in the natural maternal aspect, as infants 
are intrusted to the care of mothers chiefly, 
and adults are under the guidance of the 
spirit chiefly of man individually in science, 
and of God, collectively in Revelation and 
religion.) 

Flowers, with the exception of a small 

number, should be cultivated by them and 
by women. Nature, in consequence, has 
given them a strong inclination for shrubbe- 
ry and flowers, in the cultivation of which 
they at present take no part. 
The child in the combined order will 
| take an active part in the rivalries of one 
Association with another. <A group of 
‘children cultivating strawberries, are morti- 
tied to find that some varieties of those of a 
neighboring Association bear away the palm 
as to size and flavor. The vanquished wish 
ito know the cause of their failure, which 
perhaps, may be owing to the difference of 
soils, This offers an occasion to the tutor 
who directs the group, to give them a !esson 
on the varieties of soils, and this study con- 
tinued in other groups will initiate them by 
degrees into an elementary knowledge of 
the mineral kingdom. This incentive will 
be an inducement for them to attend to the 
schools, and apply themselves to the study 
of some branch of mineralogy, such as the 
classification of earths. 

Thus Association never gives to the child 
any SIMPLE INSTRUCTION. It only initiates 
it into any science, by combining that sci- 
ence with practical notions previously ac- 
quired in different branches of industry, par- 
ticularly in agriculture, masonry and car- 
pentry. 

Agricultural rivalries will early accustom 
children to a speculative or investigating 
turn of mind. [tis very necessary in the 
cultivation of flowers: what is more diffi- 
cult to raise to perfection than the jonquil, 
the narcissus, the tulip, the varieties of the 
rose and violet. If nature requires so much 
knowledge in the care of these flowers it is 
because she wishes fo accustom the minds 
of children, who have a passion for their 
cultivation, to a habit of examination and 
reflection. 

Nature has also reserved them some parts 
in the heavier branches of agriculture— 
such as the cultivation of buck wheat, beans, 
peas, etc. A group of children, devoied to 
the cultivation of these vegetables, is obliged 
to study the qualities of soil and manure, 
and to understand the influence of climate, 
in order to comprehend the cause of success 
in this or that Association. A child devot- 
ed from rivalry and passion to the occupa- 
tions will insensibly become a chymist and 
a naturalist, thinking itself occupied merely 
with the rivalries of its groups and its Asso- 
clations. 

The whole system of agriculture is de- 
ranged by the exclusion of women and chil- 
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dren from its occupations, to whom nature __ 


assigns the care of so many varieties. of 
fruits, flowers, and vegetables. The greater 
portion of our garden and all the smaller 
classes of fruit trees and shrubbery ghould 
be allotted to women and children. ‘The 
child, so far from devoting itself to useful 
industry, enters the gardens only to eat 
fiuits which it has not aided in cultivating, 
and to pluck and destroy the flowers; as a 
consequence, what is most to be desired for 
gardens is, that children, in the present state 
of things, should not set foot in them. 

An incontestible proof that we do not 
know, at present, how to apply the labor 
of women and children to agriculture is, 
that man is obliged io abandon those bran- 
ches of industry which are specially allot- 
ted to him by nature, such as works of itri- 
gation and the care of forests. He cannot, 
in the present order, devote himself to these 
branches of industry, because he is oceu- 
pied in werks which properly belong to 
women and children——such as the care of 
small domestic animals, of poultry, the gar- 
dens, ete.—cares from which he should be 
relieved by those two classes. 

The male sex has excluded women from 





industry, believing that the trivial occupa- 
tions of the household are those alone to 
which she was destined by nature. What 
is the result?) Man himself has become a 
slave; instead of having made woman sub- 
ordinate, he has excited both in the woman 
and the child a disgust for industry, He is 
reduced in consequence, to attend to oceu- 
pations of which they should take charge, 
and bas, besides, to support them both out 
of the product of his labor This is the re- 
sult of all tyranny ; it is caught in its own 
snares. 

The true occupations of the male Sex are 
those which require bodily strength, such 
as— 

Works of irrigation. 
Care of the forests. 
Cultivation of grains. 

The third branch absorbs the others; the 
agricultural classes can neither attend to the 
care of forests, nor to works of irrigation. 
On the contrary, the forests are fast disa 
pearing in all the older countries, and the 
streams, which are the principal means of 
irrigation, are, in consequence, drying up. 

What a career will be opened to man in 
rural indusiry as soon as Association makes 
use of the labor and activity of women and 
children ! 

Association once organized, five sixthe of 
the women will immediately be free to de- 
vote themselves to productive occupations ; 
this result will be produced by the suppres- 
sion of the complicated and useless works 
which arise from the multiplicity of little 
households, from the troublesome care of 
children, from the bad quality of manufac- 
tured goods, and from the foolish changes 
of the fashions, which absorb in endless 
works of the needle, and in superflacus tri- 
fles, so many women. 


When ihis complication, waste, and dis- 
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order cease, it will be found that five sixths 
of the women will be relieved from their 
present duties. How will they occupy 
themselves? In rural occupations, hortt- 
cuJture and floriculture, in which they will 


perform a large portion of the minor works 
t 


which now occupy men. The rest will be 
performed by children, in whom a love for 
industry will be awakened vy i stimu. 
lants of the passional series. 

Asa cor seguence the periori “f the 





heavier branches only of industry will de- 
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volve upon the male sex; among those 
branches are to be included the three above 
mentioned, and laborious parts of masonry, 
blacksmithing, carpentry, etc. In all the 
minor branches of agriculture—such as the 
cultivation of vegetable and flower-gardens, 
they will merely take an accessory part, in- 
stead of having the constant charge of them, 
this duty will devolve upon the women and 
children. 

The whole burden of production now 
falls upon man alone; he slights the task 
of his own sex, in order to attend to that of 
women and children. 

—— a 
EXPERIENCE OF ASSOCIATION IN 
FRANCK. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE DEMOCRATIE PAUI- 
FIQUE. 


We call the attention ef our readers to the 
following article, recently published in the 
Echo Rochelais: 

The province of Loir-et-Cher is composed 
of three districts, in two of which, that are 
purely agricultural, indigence is scarcely 
known. In the third, on the contrary, that 
of the Romorantin, an intense degree of 
misery oppresses the population, which is 
constantly on the increase. 

The causes of this inferiority of condi- 
tion, have {frequently been the object of 
study by men of science, and all agree that 
they may be resumed thus: unproductive- 
ness of soil; ignorance of the cultivators ; 
insalubrity of the climate, occasioned by 
stagnant water with which the country Is 
filled; and diversion of industry at some 
points from agriculture to manufactures. 

These various circumstances, acting to- 
gether, or singly, spread their fatal influen- 
ces even to the great land proprietors, les- 
sening their territorial income; but each one 
confined to his own little sphere, yields to 
that which he considers his destiny, because 
all remain convinced that there is no pos- 
sible remedy for the evils of which they are 
the victims. 

This is fatalism in all its nakedness. 

But to combat this fatal doctrine, an ele- 
vated intelligence was necessary. M de 
Beauchesne intervened; he entered into the 
lists of combat, and notwithstanding the 
blind criticisms, the prejudice of custom and 
systeinatic opposition at all times, he has 
come out victoriously. 

Possessing 478 hectares of land in the 
township of Villeherviers and of Selles- 
Saint-Dennis, he looked to Social Science 
for the means of making it productive, and 
to ameliorate at the same time the condition 
of the unfortunate people around him; and 
as the methods employed in the district were 
without any results. he thought it would be 
well to proceed by absolute departure from 
them, that is to say, by recourse to a system 
diametrically opposed to the system which 
had been hitherto followed. 

Thus, when he leased his property, his 
rents never amounted to more than three 
thousand francs, ($600) and still they were 
not paid, because the farmers were ruined. 
He abandoned then the system of leasing. 

Afterwards, he tried to cultivate his estate 
with laborers and domestics. But domes- 
tics and laborers took no interest in the 
prosperity of the master, and their wages, 
though mean, added to the expenses of 
draining, grubbing and improving the land, 
of planting, of culture, &c., absorbed more 
than the products of the domain. He aban- 
doned also this second system. 


lected the men who should second his ef- 


| lodged, clothed and fed comfortably all the 





He felt, besides, that both methods, even | give ita complete application, and it will 


if they had been profitable, would have 
been so for him only; anJin his enlighten- 
ed philanthropy he desired that his own 
well-being should be extended to those un- 
fortunate beings which surrounded him.— 
The word Association was pronounced ; 
this word alone, well conceived and well 
applied, was destined to solve the problem. 


But one capital question presented itself, 
a difficult question which thus shaped itself 
in his mind: What are the elements to be 
associated? Social Science answered this 
question. _ He himseli possessed the intelli- 
gence which directs, and the capital requir- 
ed: he wanted, then, only the hands to ex- 
ecute. These he added. After having se- 


forts, he said to them : 

Until this moment you have been hirs- 
lings only; your wages have been low and | 
insufficient. Poverty and sickness have de- 
stroyed you and your children and your 
wives, and your masters have also suffered 
the reaction of the scourge. All this must 
cease. From this day you must cease to 
be hirelings, you shall become partners. 
We wil! enter into partnership. { will fur- 
nish for my part the land, the stock and 
the capital; I will besides direct the opera- 
tions, and you will give your labor. On 
these conditions, you will paiticipate in the 
product; but as it is neccessary to live until 
the time of division, [ will assure you a 
daily minimum of subsistence, to be well | 
ascertained and deducted from your share of 
the profits for the year. 

It is not necessary to say that this propo- 
sition was accepted. Thus there was an} 
association of the productive powers of man, | 
viz: skill, capital and labor. It is exactly 
the associative theory developed by M. 
Tripon in his pamphlet on pauperism. 

Would you know the results of this As- 
sociation? Here they are: 

The cultivation of the domain, re-united 
in one body, was undertaken according to 
scientific methods of agriculture. The ponds 
of stagnant water were drained. On one 
side they cleared up, on another they plant- 
ed. Anunals were raised which made an 
abundance of manure. The good manage- 
ment improved and fertillized the land, and 
extinguished the sickly exhalations and the 
misery, and from the first year, (1842) the 
estate which produced a rent of only three 
thousand francs, ($600) often not paid, 


laborers,. and gave, besidés, ten thousand 
francs ($2,000) as the net’share of M. de 
Beauchesne. The profit gained by M. de 
Beauchesne furnishes a standard to judge of 
the benefit realized by the other partners. 


To ascertain these facts, suspected at first 
of exaggeration, the Society of Agriculture 
at Paris sent a commission to the p!ace.— 
This commission have visited the domain; 
they have taken an account of the system 
of Association and cultivation; they have 
verified the books of receipts and expendi- 
tures, and at the end of their investigations, 
they have established officially in their re- 
port that every statement was true and fully 
proved, and that the system would not only 
increase the profits in future, but also change, 
if applied generally, the unfortunate condi- 
tion of the inhabitants of the whole pro- 
vince. 

Thus, it is well established, by experi- 
ence, that the theory of Association applied 
to the production and distribution of riches, 
is fruitful in good results, as well for the 





rich as for the poor. Jt remains only to 


then show all its power. The way is open; 
it will be followed of course. Circumstan- 
ces so positive, so conclusive, should, in- 
decd, make an impression on many minds, 
as we conceive. Men versed in questions 
of economy , will readily understand by study, 
in theory, the power of the principles here 
applied; but it is notso with those who are 
entirely ignorant of such questions, of whom 
there are the greatest number. A theoreti- 
cal exhibition for them is a sealed book.— 
Floating in uncertainty, deprived of every 
directing compass, they oppose, confusedly, 
principles by mere words, logical reasoning 
by empty phrases, invulnerable arguments 
by ideas without foundation, which contra- 
dict and destroy each other. For them facts 
are every thing: we give them those above 
stated. 

For a Jorg time the ideas of Association 
have remained in the domain of speculative 
philosophy ; they begin at last to penetrate 
in the domain of practice. The feeble trial 
of M. de Beauchesne is far from uniting all 
the necessary conditions for a complete de- 
monstration of the theory of Association; 
nevertheless, if upon so small a scale, and 
with such limited resources, results so bril- 
liant have been obtained, what may not be 
hoped, when all the proprietors of a district 
shall feel the advantage of associating, not 
only with their workmen, but also with 
each other? Such trials, if conducted with 
prudence, will very soon prove that the 
principle of Association furnishes the only 
means of saving the laboring population 
from misery, of spreading abundance and in- 
struction among the people, and solving all 
the problems which agitate society. 

—naagiitghece 

Our friends of the Ohio Phalanx appear 
to have celebrated the Fourth of July with 
as much hilarity and enthusiasm as those 
of the Clermont. The western people par- 
take of the character of the country—they 
are fresh and vigorous and burn with zeal 
and public spirit, and devotion to ail noble 
enterprizes. We select the following toasts 
and remarks from the account of the cele- 
bration in the Pittsburgh Spirit of the Age. 


OHIO PHALANX FOURTH OF JULY 
CELEBRATION. 


Several persons from a distance reached 
the Domain at a little after eight o'clock on 
the morning of the Fourth, and others ar- 
rived afterwards. About ten o'clock the 
members of Association, with their guests, 
were seated beneath the shade of spreading 
trees, near the dwelling, when Mr. Grant, 
the President, announced briefly the object 
of the assemblage, and the order to be ob- 
served, which was: first, prayer by Dr.Raw- 
son, then an address by Mr. Van Amringe, 
in which the present condition of society, 
its inevitable tendencies and results, were 
contrasted with the Social System as deline- 
ated by Fourier. It is not doing full jus- 
tice to the orator to say merely that his ad- 
dress was interesting and able. It was lu- 
cid, cogent, religious and highly impressive. 
This portion of the festival was closed by 
prayer, and benediction by Rev. J. P. Stuart, 
and adjournment for dinner. 

After a good and plentiful dinner, the So- 
cial Party resumed their seats for the pur- 
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pose of hearzng rather than drinking toasts, 
and whatsoever might be said thereupon.— 
The following are the regular teasts which 
were read at the head of the company by 
the President, and reiterated by the Vice 
President, Dr. Rawson, at its foot: 
REGULAR TOASTS. 

ist. THe DAY WE CELEBRATE-—Distin- 
guished by the noble declaration that all 
men are created iree and equal, and endow- 
ed by their Creator with certain unatienable 
rights, among which are life, jiberty and 
the pursuit of happiness: these rights can 
be held and secured to ali, ouldy by mdus- 
trial association. 

2d. THe Memory oF GrorGe W AsHING- 
ron and his thousand compatriots —When 
the cause of their country required their ser- 
vices, they threw themselves at once into 
the movement; they did not stand by inac- 
tive that they might see whether hardships 
and sacrifices were to be endured by the first 
soldiers. 


3d. THe Law or SociaL Procress—It 
has brought man from barbarism to civili- 
zation; it will advance him to a brotherhood 
of peace and love. 


4th. Tue memory oF Criar.es FourtEr 
—The gieatest discoverer who has ever ex- 
isted; for to him is due the honor of hav- 
ing discovered the laws of social and indus- 
trial order, unity and harmony. 


5th. Inpusrrian PHatanxes —- Unlike 
the Macedonian Phalanxes, they are armies 
for production, not for desolation ; their 
victories are marked by peace, plenty, and 
joy; not by carnage, devastation, and tears. 

6th. Tue workmen—They plant vine- 
vards but others eat the grapes; they build 
Leciied but others dwell therein; in isola- 
tion a curse is upon their labors. But when 
they become one new Man, in Social Unity, 
they shall retain the fruits of their own 
work. 


7th. Tue present AceE—The beginning 
of a new era, far more happy and glorious 
than any which has preceded: let all be up 
and doing to advance the great reform. 


8th. Stavery oF ALL KINDs—May it be 
utterly and forever abolished: may peace 
be to the unquiet, knowledge to the igno- 
rant, and liberty to universal man. 


9th. THe Union or Assoctations—We 
witness with joy the efforts of Associktion- 
ists, to unite all the Phalanxes in a brpther- 
ly union; may a favoring Providence’ smile 
upon the design. 


10th. Joun D. Wivkins, or Lovistana 
—His name will ever be cherished for the 
prompt and generous aid which he has ren- 
dered the cause of Association; may he 
live long and witness the prosperous results 
of his benevolence. 


11th. THe AssocraTIONIsts or Pitts- 
BURGH AND CLERMONT, and also our breth- 
ren in Trumbull county and at Zanesville— 
May abundant success crown their efforts, 
and may the emulation between us be, 
which shall do the most good for the com- 
mon prosperity. 


12th. Tue Pioneers in New York in 
the grand movement for social regeneration 
—Well do they deserve the undying grati- 
tude and ardent respect of all true hearts, 


13th. Woman—Every joy of man is in- 
creased by her participation; each grace 
and refinement are heightened by her aid ; 
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may the day be hastened, when her condi- 
tion shall really be that which the benefi- 
cent Creator intended. 


VOLUNTEER TOASTS. 


By the Phalanx.—Tne Bisxe, the book 
of languages—the beok of Ideas—the book 
of life. May its pages be the delight of As- 
sociationists, and its precepts practiced by 
the whole world. 

By Mr. Andrews.—E. P. Grant, the 
true disciple oi the great Fourier, the inde- 
fatigable worker in the cause of Social Re- 
form, and the champion of the Ohio Pha- 
lanx ; may his devotion to the great cause 
meet_a cordial response in the earnest co- 
operation of all philanthropists. [Mr. Grant 
modestly declined the merit ascribed to him, 
claiming only zeal for the cause, and a will 
to serve it.j 





By Dr. Rawson.—Tue Onto PHALANX, | 
may her foundation be a true religion—her | 


order—her covering o1 
security, jastice and mercy—her light, har- 
monious passioual science-—her safety,unity 
and peace—her protector, the God of har- 
monies; her worship, the God of truth. 


Cla 


walls a true social 


sy Selah Wright.—AssocraTIOoN, a name 
that is dear to our hearts; let it be inscribed 
in letters of gold on our banners, and un- 
furled to the gaze of a suffering world; may 
its principles be disseminated threughout 
the length and breadth of our land—through- 
out the whole world, until the divine law 
of universal love, brotherhood, union and 
harmony, shall preva from sea to sea, and 
from the rivers to the ends of the earth. 


Ly Rev. J. P. Stuart—Dr. Dunnam, 
editor of the St. Clairsville Gazette, the pha- 
losophic editor, always ready to declare the 
truth, though but few will hear; may he 
soon be heard from Maine to Louisiana, 
on the great system of Industnal Associa- 
tion. 


Dr. Dunham, who participated in the fes- 
tival, hereup6n arose and replied in a neat 
and appropriate address, which was well 
received. 


By the Ladies of the Phalanx.—Rev. J. 
P. Stuart, the inan of integrity and devotion 
to TRUTH, whose voice is heard in urging 
onward and upward the march of mind 
upon the progressive science, despite of the 
iron rule of synods, the powers of sectari- 
anism, or the convulsions of political strife. 


To this Mr. Stuart responded briefly, yet 
earnestly and modestly. It is a subject 
of regret to the reporter, that these impromp- 
tu replies have passed off without being da- 
guerreotyped, for they cannot be supplied, 
and ought not to be lost. 


By Jeremiah Green.—Hon. Walter For- 
ward, of Pittsburgh, a great statesman, an 
eloquent orator, too honest for a politician ; 
he should join the Phalanx. 


By Mrs. Stuart.—Mr. Van Amringe, the 
professed Theologian, the honest Lawyer, 
and the conscientious Bachelor, may he 
live to see his system of divinity reduced to 
practice, the legal profession unnecessary, 
and to abandon his single blessedness. 


Now how was al] this received? ‘Those 
who put the question should have been 
there to hear and see. ' 

Mr. Van Amringe, as is well known to 
many, is an impressive speaker. He arose 
and gave, with dignity and seriousness, a 
brief outline of the views he had long since 
entertaiaed in relation to religion—the Crea- 
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ter, man and the universe. For these, 
which in some aspects are almost identical 
with those of Fourier, he had been reviled, 
he said, and pronounced a madman. But 
be had arrived at them by the faithful ap- 
plication of such faculties as were given 
him by the Creator, and could not do else 
than entertain them. As regarded the pro- 
fession of the law, he said that he would 
not decry its usefulness in reference to so- 
ciety as at present constituted; but how 
could a man, possessing a true human soul, 
be content to wrangle whether Jack or Tom 
owned this or that particular strip of ground, 
when it was most evident that the whole 
earth almost was claimed asd owned by 
those who refused to the beings whom God 
had created to dwell upon and till it, the 
means of subsisting upon it by their labor. 
There remained but another matter for Mr. 
V. A. to notice, and that was the fact of 
his pecudiar isolation as a bachelor, and as 
to that he must remind his fair friend of the 
alage that “it takes two to make a bar- 


vain,” 


By Rev. J. P. Stuart.—Thoraburg, the 
MAN Without title or epithet; may he soon 
see the desire of his earnest heart in the 
universal triumph of the principles of Asso- 
crauion. 


Hereupon the toasted responded with 
seeming difidence; spoke of his being no 
orator ‘*as Brutus is,” nodding to Mr. Van 
Amringe; and concluded with the modest 
declaration that, as Mr. Van Amringe had 
done a/f the talking, it fell to his share to 
do all the thinking. 

By H. H. Van Amringe.—Tum soctran 
DESTINY OF Man. —Can we doubt that the 
Deity has predestined a social form for the 
embodiment of the actions of the human 
mind. No more so than that he has invest- 
ed the spirit with a living body, formed of co- 
members one with another. Like Fourier, 
*« seek and ye shall find.” 


By Mrs. Eliza Weld.—The cause of As- 
sociation, let the men stand firm till the la- 
dies falter and al] will be well. ‘ 


By the Phalanx.—The Ladies: Not the 
sickly retined ones of boarding schools and 
cities, but the pioneers of the kitchen and 
washroom. May our race appreciate their 
self-devotion in the cause of social reform. 


By Miss Doty.—The Brook Farm Asso- 
ciation; Composed of a Tittle band of phi- 
lanthropists who have done more for the 
cause of mankind, than all the political 
quacks in the country. , 


By Selah Wright.—The Ladies of the 
Ohio Phalanx: A galaxy of worth, intelli- 
gence and beauty, not to be found every 
day, worthy of all esteem and admiration. 
Our best respects to them all. God biess 
them. 


By R. B. McCabe.—Our absent beroic 
friend and brother, Albert Brisbane, and bis 
mission abroad. 


By G. M.—The Ohio Phalanx, may it 
ever be prospered by the blessings of God, 
and flourish like a green bay tree ; and may 
the sons of freedom that compose it, raise 
their banner tu the skies and let them wave 
over the miseries of civilization. 

The Ohio Phalanx.—What though it 


should fail: * Truth crushed to earth must 
rise again.” 


Horace Greeley, Editor of the N. ¥. Tri- 
bune.—** An honest man ’s the noblest work 
of God.” ’ 
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_” By Miss Lydia A. Bowen.—Our Domain : 
Once peopled by a Phalanx engaged in sa- 
vage warfare; now by one engaged in the 
arts of peace and industry. 


By Oliver Bowen.—The Young Men of 
Ohio: They deserve immortal honors for 
their exertions in the great cause of Asso- 
ciation. 

After all the toasts were heard, &c., the 
company dispersed, on foot, on horseback, 
in carriages, &c., and the Reporter most re. 
luctantly left the scene of friendly inter- 
course and sympathetic attraction, to min- 
gle again in the struggle for life and free- 
dom—which never ceases in an insane and 
conflicting civilization. 

saat. 


NEW PAPER. 











fxs Below we publish the Prospectus of | 
anew paper devoted to our cause. ‘The; 
Editor is a gentleman well qualified for the 
conduct of such a journal. But whilst ev- 
ery exertion in the cause of Association is 
observed with pleasure, we question the 
policy and advantage, at the present ino- 
ment at least, of starting new publications 
to advocate it We believe that the same 
expenditure of money, labor and talent, 
would be moré judicious and efficient oth- 
erwise applied. The risk and troubdie of 
starting a new paper are great, the circula- 
lation limited, and consequently the influence 
small ; for these, and other reasons, we con- 
sider established papers the best medium of 
communicating our doctrines to the public, 
as a general rule. The Phalanx is an ex- 
ception, simply because an organ is needed 
to speak for the whole country, and to dis- 
cuss questions which require elucidation 
and cannot find a place elsewhere. We 
mention another circumstance, which, as 
there is no personal interest involved, we 
may do with propriety—and we think the 
force of it will be admitted. The Phalanz 
needs the assistance of all our friends to 
sustain it, and every such enterprise must, 
for the time being, more or less, cause a 
diversion from its support. 


PROSPECTUS 
_ OF THE 
NEW INDUSTRIAL WORLD; 


A Periodical Newspaper, devoted to the Sci- 
ence of Associated Industry, and the Cause 





of Social Reform. 


IT is the intention of the undersigned, to 
publish a periodical sheet, semi-monthly at 
first, and weekly as soon as circumstances 
will admit, in which the important claims of 
the new science of InpustriaL AssocraTIon 
to the attention of all classes of our citizens 
will be presented. 

THE NEW INDUSTRIAL WORLD 
will be printed on a super-royal sheet, with 
new type, and will contain the current news 
of the day, in addition to the specific subjects 
for which it is instituted. 

The paper will be published on the cash 
system, wud sould by the news-.carriers, at the 
lowest possible-rate, the object being useful- 
ness rather than pecuniary gain. ‘The first 
number may be looked for about Wednesday, 
the 24th of the present month 

JOHN WHITE. 

Cincinnati, July 12, 1844, 





ig 2 i @Potehe Phalans.! 
EDELFRIDA. — 
Women there ure that sit on royai thrones 
The sovereign ministers of human power: 
But thou hast more than kingdoms for thy 
dower, 


‘4 
’ 
; 


| And lordlier pomp than any monarch owns. 


The boundless coatiaents are thy dumain, 
Ané every i-le the heaving seas enfuld— 
Where dies the faintest sigh of human pain, 
Where the old tale of human wrong is told, 
Where lives a human soul, there is thy reign. 
The heart of man is thy imperial throne— 
His deathless hopes thy glearning diamonds ; 
Majestic Thoughts and Love thatin the bonds 
Of life.deep sorrow sadly wise have grown— 
Aud a clear wiil—its own screnest fate— 
Like loyal kings, attend upon thy state. 

D. 


i 

Turk Wanperine Jnw is the utle of a 
new work from the pen of Eugene Sue. 
The « Mysteries of Paris,” « Matilda,” and 
other writings. have placed Eugene Sue 
foremost among modern authors in the 
schoo! ot romance. But his writings are 
by no means ‘ jiction;” they are graphic 
detineations of fact; wonderful analyse: 
and portraitures of human feelings and hu- 
man actions, individual! and collective. No 
novel-writer of the present, or indeed of any 
time, has so thoroughly comprehended the 
mysterious powers of the human sou!, and 
their workings in the individual and society, 
as Eugene Sue; and none have surpassed him 
by a grander or more elegan: exhibition of 
his subject. But we did not design, and 
space will not permit us, to dwe.l pon the 
character of his genius or his writings; 
we wished merely to notice the publication 
of the first part of the series in which it 
will appear, of the ** Wandering Jew.” At 
another time we hope to say more of both, 
and to draw upon his masterly criticisms 
of society, for beautiful illustrations of our 
own views: our only remark at present is, 
that Sue is an Associationist, and has drank 
deeply at the well of Fourier’s inspiration. 

The ‘* Wandering Jew” has been obtain- 
ed by the publisher at a great expense, and 
he is furnished with a copy of the manu- 
script in advance of its publication in 
France, where it will appear as a ‘* Feuille- 
ton,” in the Constitutionnel, nearly simulta- 
neously with its publication here. One 
feature of Sue’s novels is, that you do not 
have to wade through an interminable mass 
of introductory unfolding of the plot, and 
explanation of the characters ; they are ex- 


plained and unfolded of themselves, and you 


are at once introduced into the heart of the 
subject. The part now published is interest- 
ing from the first line, and, no doubt, as the 
story proceeds, the powerful charm which 
invests it will not decrease. The prominent 
idea of the title is not a new one; it has 
been treated again and again in prose and 
poetry ; we shall now see the conception of 
a master-mind. The Prologue, which may 
be taken, we suppose, as a syllabus of the 


— 


~Lwork, is lofty, majestic; and impressive. 
~+Like a magnificent drop-curtain, it seems 


fitted to prepare the mind for the splendore 
that are behind and to succeed it. J. Win- 
chester, Peblisher, 30 Ann-st. 
> aii 

Spirit oF THE AcE.—The last number 
‘of this paper announces a change in the 
ditorial management. Mr. R. W. Middle- 
ton takes the place of Mr. J. Heron Foster. 
The liberal and independent course of the 
“Age,” and the very spirited manner in 
which its late editor has espoused and ad- 
vocated the cause of industrial Association, 
have won for him a high place in ouresteem, 
and we part with him with sincere regret ; 
the more because we see an intimation that 
he quits his connexion wh the press. But 
this is not so easy, we believe, and we hope 
soon to see him in some other sphere of 
usefulness hattling against error and evil, 
and fearlessly spreading the truth and labor- 
ing for the good 

The Age promises to maintain its previ- 
ous character: we trusi it will. 





a 


The foregoing was crowded out of the 
last number. 





NORTH AMERICAN PHALANX, 


Monmouth Co. N, J. (Address Leedsville, 
P. O.) 35 miles from New York, via steam. 
boat ORUS, from Fulton Market to Red 
Bank daily during the summer. Mr. ED- 
WARD GILES is the accredited Agent of 
the Phalanx in New York, and may be con- 
sulted on its business from 3 1-2 to 6 o’clock 
P. M. at his residence, No. 122 Walker-st. 


UNPARALLELED SUCCESS 


OF THE 


GREATEST ROMANCE 


OF THE AGE! 








NUMBER ONF NOW READY, 
PRICE 124 CENTS—WITH A PORTRAIT, 


THE 


WANDERING JEW. 
BY EUGENE SUE, 
Author of ‘Mysteries of Paris,” ‘* Matilda,” &c. 


This work has met with an unparalielied sale, and has 
more than justified our highest anticipations in relation to 
it. {tis proneunced. on all hands, to be the greatest ro- 
mance of the 19%h century, though cnly one number has 
yet nppeared. It certainly possesses nn extraordinary de- 
ree of interest, which is greatly increused by the admira- 
ble translation of Mr. H.W. Herrerxt, av accomplished 
scholar, and well known as the author of “Marmaduke 
W yvil,”’ and other interesting works of fiction. 

* The Wandering Jew” will be continued ia numbers 
as rapidly as the advance sheets can be rereived from Pa- 
ris and transluted, and will be published ina beautiful 
style, and cheap as in the cheapest possible manner! 


A FRENCH EDITION 


Is in process of publication, which will be comprised in 

shilling numbers, the whole cost not to exceed $2 when 

completed. Orderssolicited. j 
Address J. WINCHESTER, 30 Ann-st, 


No. II. of “ The Wandering Jew ” will ba 
published on Thursday next, August 1. 
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